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THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE. 


which all sections of the community are about to 
celebrate is the change it has seen in the attitude 
of the Church towards the Stage. For more than 
one reason that change deserves the attention of 
those who would trace the progress of intelligent 
and liberal thought in this country. In its earliest 
forms here, as everyone knows, the Drama was, as 
Mr. Gladstone said at the dinner in honour of 
Charles Kean on his retirement from the management of the 
Princess’s Theatre, nearly forty years ago, a ‘“‘handmaid to 
Christianity.” Following an example set by their French 
brethren, undoubtedly the originators of the idea, the English 
clergy, aware of the inborn taste of mankind for the dramatic, 
got up Mysteries and Miracles as a means of disseminating 
religious knowledge among people hardly accessible in any other 
way. From one point of view, of course, this came to be 
regarded as a serious error. Aided by a century of increasing 
intellectual agitation, and then by the genius of Shakspere and 
others, a secular stage made itself a formidable rival to the 
pulpit. Consequently, the Church, without going to the length 
of excommunicating the player, as Paris did, turned bitterly 
against their old ally; and the Puritans, rising to supreme 
power, suppressed the theatres altogether. It became the custom 
to treat the whole theatrical profession as rogues and vagabonds 
in the eye of the law—a notion which, as a writer in these pages 
conclusively pointed out about two years ago, is quite fallacious. 
Unfortunately, the abominations of the Restoration drama, so 
well exposed by Jeremy Collier, strengthened the hands of the 
Church in this matter, although Tillotson, ‘‘ discarding bigotry 
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with his peruke,” did not object to be seen arm-in-arm with 
Betterton. And the prejudice so created against the Stage was 
to last through many generations, in spite of high gifts and 
purely artistic ambition. Within living memory, however, a 
change in this respect has become apparent. The Church 
acknowledges the influence of the Drama, and many of the clergy, 
prelates not excepted, are to be found among the audiences at 
theatres in which intellectual entertainments are provided. 

It has been reserved for the present year—the year of the 
Diamond Jubilee—to witness a striking step in the process of 
burying the old hatchet of which we have spoken—the ap- 
pearance of a player at a public function in the foremost of our 
cathedrals. On the last day of May, after the issue of the present 
number of The Theatre, Sir Henry Irving, a master of what 
Voltaire, no mean judge on the subject, termed the finest, the 
rarest, and the most difficult of arts, will recite Tennyson’s 
Becket in the chapter-house of Canterbury Cathedral, almost 
at the very spot where, according to tradition, the sturdy and 
high-minded Archbishop met his death. Erected in the fifteenth 
century by Courtenay and Arundel, this chapter-house, with its 
circular stone bench for the monks of old, over whom the prior 
and other dignitaries sat, has lately been restored in a reverent 
spirit, and will be reopened by the Prince of Wales towards the 
end of May. In a small but not unimportant way, it may be 
stated, Sir Henry Irving was part-author of the impressive play 
he intends to read within these walls. As originally written, 
Becket could hardly be produced on the stage with any prospect 
of success. ‘I'he actor-manager of the Lyceum, quick to perceive 
its beauties, suggested'a variety of alterations in it to the poet, 
who adopted them all. In the result, a ‘‘ dramatic poem” was 
transformed into an effective play, as every reader of the two 
will remember. But the new interest thus aroused in Becket 
is only slight in comparison with the significance of the incident 
with which we are dealing. The invitations to Sir Henry Irving’s 
recitation have been personally issued by the Dean of Canterbury, 
Dr. Farrar, whose works on the origin and progress of Christianity 
will probably have more effect than a thousand sermons. It 
is certainly a memorable fact that a player, however gifted, 
scholarly, and self-respecting, should be asked to read a play 
within the precincts of a cathedral which for so many centuries 
has been the ecclesiastical centre of England. 

Another indication of this rapprochement between the Church 
and the Stage in its highest aspect, of the slow but certain 
extinction of the needless hostility and prejudice long manifested 
by the former towards the latter, is to be found in a brief speech 
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delivered by the Archdeacon of London at the meeting held last 
month in the Criterion Theatre to consider the proposal to found an 
institution for the benefit of actors’ orphans. Dr. Sinclair, who to 
some may seem very young for bis position, is probably out of touch 
in one or two respects with older ecclesiastics. Like a consider- 
able section of the new clergy, he is able to see, and has the 
frankness to recognise, the peculiar influence which the Drama, 
directly and indirectly, exercises upon the people. Like other 
conspicuous divines of our days, he would not be ashamed to 
be seen in the stalls of the Lyceum, or at any theatre in which a 
pure and intellectual enjoyment is offered. He has no craving 
for a cheap notoriety, but always insists upon looking at facts 
straight in the face. ‘‘ What,” he asked on the occasion referred 
to, ‘would be the good of a national church if it did not come 
forward from time to time to promote works of good?” He 
“* believed the mission of the Stage to be a high one.” No doubt 
it is, in spite of the obscenities imported into it by managers who 
might be expected to have a keener sense of what is due to their 
calling, their rank, and their influence. Readers of The 
Theatre are not likely to forget what we said a few months ago 
as to ‘“‘ Nastiness on the Stage.” But, in the words of Shakspere, 
where is the palace whereinto foul things intrude not? What- 
ever its shortcomings may be, the Drama must always be a 
potent factor in our life and thought, and Archdeacon Sinclair, a 
prominent representative of the clergy, is alive to its importance, 
its responsibilities, and its aspirations. 
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Portraits. 


MISS ROSE LECLERCQ. 


ier are not many better judges of acting than Mr. Pinero ; 

and, as it is known that he takes an active share in settling 
the casts of his plays, we may be pretty sure when a particular 
player figures again and again in his comedies, that the fortunate 
one has undeniable talent for comedy acting. Thus it is in 
the case of Miss Rose Leclercq, one of the most capable 
comedians on our stage, and quite the cleverest representative 
we have of the grande dame depar le monde, to use Brantoéme’s 
time-honoured phrase. In The Cabinet Minister, in The 
Amazons, in The Benefit of the Doubt, and, latest success of all, 
in The Princess and the Butterfly, she has achieved veritable 
triumphs, and delighted all audiences by her characteristic 
humour, her finished style, and her pointed, incisive delivery of 
the author’s witty lines. Even on the French stage it may be 
doubted whether any acting in this particular line could be 
seen to excel that of Miss Leclercq at her best, and she has 
fortunately avoided the pitfall, into which so many players of 
this class fall both in Paris and in London, of making each 
separate character represented merely a repetition of the last. 
Her Marchioness in The Amazons and her Bishop’s wife in The 
Renefit of the Doubt are quite enough to show this, the touches. 
of pathos so admirably introduced into each surprising some even 
of her warmest admirers. Beginning her career with Charles 
Kean, and actually making her first appearance before the Queen 
at Windsor in a performance of The Tempest, Miss Leclercq has 
had a wide range of theatrical experiences. A long course of 
melodrama (including After Dark) was succeeded by a return to 
Shakspere with Phelps at the Princess’s, Desdemona being 
followed by Mrs. Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor. When 
Mr. Tree produced this play Miss Leclercq figured as Mistress 
Page, and a very excellent performance it was. It is impossible 
here to name even a tithe of the parts she has played even since 
1877, when she made a great advance in public favour as the 
heroine of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. Olivia in Twelfth Night at 
the Lyceum, Lady Bellaston in Sophia, Lady Bawtrey in The 
Dancing Girl, Mrs. Fretwell in Sowing the Wind—these are a few 
of her most notable successes in addition to the Pinero plays 
already mentioned. Ofan actress of so much genuine humour and 
ability it may be said without undue exaggeration that she 
touches nothing she does not adorn. 
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Che Round Cable. 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
To JoszEPH Knicut, Esq. 

IR,—In addressing you, the Deacon (I borrow the word from 
Messrs. Stevenson and Henley, and prefer it to the more 
usitate French term Doyen)—in addressing you, I say, as Deacon 
of London play-critics, I beg to begin by taking off my hat with 
as much ceremony as used to be, and perchance still is, deemed 
right in setting one’s foot upon the stage of the Théatre Frangais. 
I have seen that ceremony neglected by one distinguished actor, 
whose neglect was rebuked with great tact and courtesy by 
another equally distinguished actor. But I do not wish to incur 
a rebuke in this matter from my equals or my betters, and there- 
fore, again, I salute you, not only with proper ceremony, but 
also with a very true respect born of a long acquaintance with 
your excellent work. And, please note that I use the epithet in 
its truest sense, as indicating a quality which but few attain. 
Your work as a critic of plays and actors (I am not for the 
moment concerned with other criticism) has been familiar to me 
for more years than I care to count, while I can count, and that 
with great pleasure, the names of certain younger critics who 
have learnt much from you. You have always had, and, of 
course, still have two qualities which, in too many quarters, have 
latterly grown to be regarded as defects. In writing of these 
qualities I, of course, mean that your criticism is invariably that 
of a scholar and a gentleman. You know your subjects with 
‘learning as well as with intuition, and were any evidence wanted 
as to this I need but call one witness only, your David 
Garrick, a book which, in its comparatively short compass, is 
strangely full of knowledge of the man, the actor, the time, and 
the many curious ways in which the pressure of that particular 
time affected the actor, the man, and the courtier, all of which 
characters were familiar enough to the subject of your book. 
You have not disguised Garrick’s foibles, but, being yourself more 
a master than a student of quidquid agunt homines, you have 
done what is infinitely better. You have understood them and 

explained them without abating a jot ot the actor’s merits. 
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You have pointed out, among these merits, one that was not 
always too common, though one can find instances of it now, in the 
case of actors who combine managing with acting. ‘‘ That he 
was sincere,” you wrote, “in his endeavour to secure the best 
company obtainable will not be doubted.” You were certainly 
in the right, and supported your statement by quoting such 
names as, among others, Barry, Macklin, Woodward, Mrs. 
Cibber, Kitty Clive, and Peg Woffington. Whether you were 
equally right in concluding that there can have been no “‘ genuine 
cordiality ” between the great Lexicographer and what he once 
called ‘‘ Punch”’ is more open to doubt, but that statement you 
supported by apt quotations, and you finished the chapter in 
which it appears by the inexpugnable assertion that Garrick was 
“always sagacious, prudent, and a little calculating.” You 
might indeed have turned the little into a stronger word ; but no 
doubt there, as in your modern criticisms, you were influenced 
by the fault, if fault it is, of a disposition most unwilling to 
emphasise demerit and most willing to detect reason for applause. 
You ended your book in a very perceptive and ‘‘ wise-like” 
manner by saying. that ‘‘a curiously complex, interesting, and 
diversified character is that of Garrick. Fully to bring it before 
the world might have taxed his own powers of exposition.” 
This is very true; and it was characteristic of your own prudence 
and self-command in writing that you tried no further than you 
could feel yourself sure of your way. Yet, though we have 
within our own reach all the books of reference which you con- 
sulted for the production of a volume of great worth, yet one 
could wish that you yourself had seen the great actor, and had 
left on record your impressions concerning him, especially as 
regards the vexed question as to his supremacy in tragedy or 
in comedy. For, although you would have written, as you do of 
actors now living, with an extraordinary or rather a wonderfully 
well-studied temperance, yet the playgoer of insight and practice 
would have been able to read between your courteous and well- 
graced lines, and to form a truer opinion as to the actor’s powers 
and method than he can get from the conflicting opinions 
collected in all the contemporary records, from which you wisely 
refused to form an absolutely definite judgment concerning a man 
whose acting you had never seen. 

And this brings me back to the one fault (and I repeat the 
words “ if fault it is”) seen in your everyday method of criticism. 
You leave too much to be read between the lines. I protest 
that I prefer your way, and that infinitely, to the way of much 
less experienced and less kindly persons, who, when they are 
entrusted with the pen or broomstick of criticism, have for their 
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chief idea a desire to lay stoutly about them, and give an idea of 
their own overweening importance. Not the less, the tempering 
which you consistently observe of justice with mercy does some- 
times remind one, with a difference, of Falstaff’s bread and sack. 
You are so delightfully averse from hurting anyone’s feelings, 
that you must often give an incomplete notion of your real and 
critical opinion to all who are not experts. And, observe, the 
thing cuts both ways, as it inevitably must with a person of your 
just and equitable leanings. You will not give your pen full 
freedom in condemnation of what deserves to be completely con- 
demned. What is the natural and inevitable result? Why, 
that either from principle or habit you never give it full freedom 
in the matter of praise, when the very highest praise may justly 
be given. In other words, you are a very Laodicean in criticism. 
One can, as I have said, discover by reading between the lines, 
when you think badly of a play, or its performance, or both ; but 
it is very far from easy to discover when and to what extent you 
have felt moved towards an appreciation going much further 
than tolerant approval. In fact, as there is no scathing of 
denunciation to be got from you, so is there no enthusiasm of 
applause. You are not, as a critic, what you justly described 
Garrick as being, ‘a little calculating,’ but you certainly are 
uncommonly prudent and cautious. Your first judgment of 
anything new is never given with a heat of like or of dislike ; but, 
notwithstanding the annoyance sometimes caused by what may 
be termed an excess of temperance in criticism, it is always a 
pleasure to read what you write, for the reason that it is full of 
that sense and of that command of style which incline your 
readers to forget their desire for greater warmth one way or the 
other in their contentment because they find themselves reposing 
on good English and on a disinterested if studiously suppressed 
judgment. Iam told that fine qualities of style and taste are 
always to be found in the after-dinner speeches for which you 
are sometimes called upon. I can very well believe it, and I am 
sure from my own knowledge that there is no manager, actor, or 
playgoer of repute who does not feel for you the respect you have 
earned by a career which does you all credit. 
L. ANON. 


THE QUESTION OF A SUBSIDY. 
By J. F. NIsBEt. 
VERY now andagain some enthusiast, writing on stage matters, 
expresses his regret at the non-existence in London of a 
subsidised theatre like the Comédie Frangaise or the Odéon. 
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The reflection has become so trite that nobody pauses to examine 
it. Yet itis well worth a little passing consideration. At the 
first glance it looks as if nothing could be more desirable than 
that such a theatre as the Lyceum should receive an annual 
grant of public money from the State or the Municipality in 
order to cover the risks of a management which should keep 
literary and artistic, as well as pecuniary, ends in view. But the 
idea is never followed a step further. It is dropped with such a 
sigh as Thackeray heaved after sketching out the sort of maiden 
aunt he would like to have. ‘‘ Fond, fond vision!’ the enthu- 
siasts seem to murmur, “foolish, foolish dream!’ The latest 
aspiration towards a subsidised theatre comes from Sir Edward 
Russell, who, in last month’s issue of The Theatre, observed: 
“‘ Tf the affairs of the nation could be directed with full intelligence, 
one theatre at least, managed as the Lyceum is now managed, 
would be subsidised by the State.” From the curious qualifica- 
tion introduced into this quoted passage, it may be that Sir 
Edward Russell does not believe in the practicability of the subsidy 
idea. But, if so, it is a pity that he should have the appearance 
of lending countenance to it. A moment’s reflection ought to 
convince so expert a politician that the subsidy project is possible 
only under an autocracy and purely visionary under a parliamen- 
tary régime like our own, assuming, of course, that the principles 
of high art (a euphemism for unpopular art) are to be maintained. 
Perhaps it will be objected that the public, so far from condemning 
high art, like it, as the prosperity: of our leading west-end 
theatres attests. Well, I am not a stickler for terms. Let the 
taste of the day be for high art, if you will. Only, from the fact 
of a subsidy being sought, it is clear that the art which it is 
proposed to promote is not the art which pays, not the art which 
the masses support ; and that is good enough for my argument. 
After this preliminary clearing of the ground, the shape your 
subsidy proposal takes is this : that you propose to apply popular 
money to unpopular purposes, to tax the many in order to minister 
to the tastes of the few. Sir Edward Russell has some practical 
experience of the working of our parliamentary institutions. 
How does he imagine such a proposal would look in the Budget ? 
Could any Chancellor of the Exchequer be found bold enough or 
mad enough to put it forward? And if that miracle were realised, 
what about the attitude of a popularly elected legislative assembly 
pledged to economy from the public point of view? The concrete 
form of the proposal would be that a grant of public money, say 
£10,000 a year, should be made to Sir Henry Irving, or Mr. Tree, 
or Mr. George Alexander, or all three. If this sum were to be 
raised by general taxation (and as a State grant it would neces- 
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sarily be so), hundreds of thousands of taxpayers in the United 
Kingdom would exclaim with perfect reason that they never 
visited the Lyceum, Her Majesty’s, or the St. James’s, while a 
powerful minority might even declare that they were absolutely 
opposed to theatre-going in any shape. No tax could nowadays 
be levied upon the people which could not be shown to be for 
the popular benefit, and as regards the producing of a special and, 
above all, an unpopular form of drama, the question of a subsidy 
would be an extremely debatable one. That is surely the very 
mildest way of putting it. In an age when the disendowment of 
the Church of England is called for, the public endowment of that 
much narrower institution, the Theatre, does not assuredly come 
within the range of practical politics. That there is some 
analogy between a subventioned London theatre and the National 
Gallery I grant. But the works of art acquired by the State 
are a lasting property, and may even be considered a good invest- 
ment; whereas the annual theatrical subsidy would be frittered 
away on ephemeral productions of questionable value. 

So much for the question of the subsidy in its general aspect. 
I am convinced it will never in this democratic country get 
beyond the stage of an abstract proposition. France, too, it will 
be said, is a democratic country. It is true that within the 
memory of the present generation it has become so, but it was 
not so when the Théatre Francais and the Odéon first received 
their subventions, and if these houses were once disestablished 
there would be no chance of their being restored to their official 
position. Already murmurs are heard that they and other 
centralised institutions in Paris are being kept up by provincials 
for the benefit of Parisians and visitors to Paris, and unques- 
tionably the republican principle is, in this matter, subjected to~a 
certain strain. Itis not true republicanism that a peasant of the 
Pyrenees should pay for the amusement of a tradesman of the 
Rue St. Honoré, or that, indeed, he should contribute any money, 
whether for national or local purposes, without having control 
over the expenditure of it. In our day, the principle of 
“no taxation without representation” is the watchword of all 
parties. No funds can be raised even for educational purposes 
except under popular control, and Sir Edward Russell himself 
would not class the drama higher than education. 

A friend at my elbow remarks: ‘I quite agree with you. 
Anything like the Théatre Frangais, a theatre managed by a 
non-actor as a State official, is impossible here. But it may be a 
question whether a sort of subsidy should not be given to our 
best actor-managers on the simple condition that they should 
produce so many great plays a year.” Quite so! This line of 
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argument I know well. But who is to decide who are our best 
actor-managers, and which are the plays worthy of being produced 
at a loss? Why,the one authority in the case must be the 
public who provide the subsidy. Those who pay the piper call 
the tune. And this principle must hold good whether a theatre 
is subventioned by the State or by the local authority. What 
then becomes of Sir Edward Russell’s ideal of a subsidised 
theatre, ‘‘ managed as the Lyceum is now managed?” Itisa 
contradiction in terms. The subsidised Lyceum would not, 
could not, be managed by Sir Henry Irving, as_ public 
education is managed, in his own way. It would be man- 
aged by a representative committee reflecting public opinion, 
and, moreover, public opinion as arrived at by the count- 
ing of heads—in other words, the opinion of the majority. 
Is this a consummation to be wished? It would only be by 
appealing to the majority that an entertainment policy could 
hope to carry the day at the polls. And what class of performance 
appeals to the majority? Not Shakspere, not Ibsen, not Maeter- 
linck. No, nor Pinero; nor Henry Arthur Jones; nor Sydney 
Grundy. The majority records its vote nightly, and, beyond all 
question, its most admired artist is he who takes “‘the ten 
o’clock turn” in the music-halls. If the great heart of the people 
goes out to Mr. Albert Chevalier, Mr. Gus Elen, and the excel- 
lent Teetotum troupe, who shall say that they ought not to be 
subsidised ? It is they, assuredly, or such as they, who would 
obtain the popular vote through which alone a donation of public 
money could be administered. Let us have done then, once for 
all, with the idea that a subsidised theatre is possible in this 
country, or that, if it were, it would be acceptable to those who 
advocate it. Their only chance of realising the object they have 
in view (as to the practical utility of which I say nothing) is to 
obtain a private bequest from a millionaire or a syndicate of art- 
loving stockbrokers. That ought to be feasible, surely. 


NAPOLEON AND THE STAGE. 


By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


T is with considerable diffidence that, after having read Mr. 
Ormathwaite’s comprehensive and finished article in The 
Theatre on the stage Napoleon, I venture to add a few lines as a 
kind of postcript, lines based upon material which I had thought 
I might use for the magazine until I found how very well my 
anticipator had pondered and expressed all that was of much 
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import to say. As this is but a modest postscript to an 
excellent piece of writing, I may be allowed, perhaps, to begin 
with a purely personal scrap of recollection, which is this. 
When what could be collected of the company of the House of 
Moliére came for the first time to London, and played for some 
little time to empty benches, because their fame had not travelled 
before them, I, with the daring of the youth I then possessed, 
wrote to M. Got to point out alterations which I thought might 
be made with advantage in their very modest system of advertise- 
ment. M. Got replied that there were difficulties, that the 
company numbered only fifteen (which, of course, explained why 
the smallest parts were constantly filled by actors of the first 
rank), and ended by a reference to the decree written from 
Moscow as to the Francais, and signed by the Emperor with his 
griffe étrange. Well, it is in all verity a griffe étrange, and it 
went through almost as many moods as did the Emperor himself, 
both before and after he was attacked by the deadly malady 
which brought that strange, glorious, and inglorious career 
to a close. The handwriting indicates the character of 
the man almost unerringly at every stage of his wonderful 
procession through life to that lonely death. The stage 
with which Sir Henry Irving is concerned is, at any rate for 
dramatic purposes, a stage of triumph following on un- 
swerving perseverance. On the interpretation of the part 
it is not now my province to dwell; but as to the physical 
presentment of ‘‘the Little Corporal” we may say this. As on 
the stage, according to The Critic, when they agree their 
unanimity is wonderful,so when dramatic critics find a point 
where no disagreement is possible, why theix unanimity is 
wonderful. And every one is agreed that Sir Henry Irving’s 
“make-up” for Napoleon is startling in its success, and not 
least startling because of the complete simplicity of the means 
adopted. So long ago as his first appearance on a London stage 
as Claude Melnotte, Henry Irving, in the last scene of The Lady 
of Lyons, revealed a most curious facial resemblance to the best- 
known portraits of the young Bonaparte, the hero of Arcole. 
It was striking enough, and obviously not intended, and people 
who remembered it were amused when it was asked at large, 
before the production of Madame Sans-Géne, ‘‘ How on earth can 
Irving ever look like Napoleon?” There was no difficulty as to 
the face, and that as to the figure has been, as we all know, most 
adroitly overcome ; and it is not impossible that our great actor 
might, if he pleased, carry the resemblance yet further by making 
a griffe at the end of a letter quite as étrange as any that 
Napoleon ever penned. As to former representatives of the 
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Emperor on the English stage, the name of Gomersal is still 
remembered, but remembered chiefly, perhaps, because he was 
immortalised in the Bon Gaultier ballads, first as Don Fernando 
Gomersalez @ propos of nothing in particular except ‘‘ Scenes in 
the Ring ;” secondly, and to the present purpose, in The Midnight 
Vision. In this perfected piece of half-serious fooling, Lord 
Castlereagh is visited in his dreams by Napoleon, suddenly 
returned from St. Helena or from Elba. The Emperor, dis- 
appearing as suddenly as he appeared, leaves behind him a 
mysterious paper declaring, as he says, his new hiding place: 
“ With trembling hands, Lord Castlereagh undid the mystic scroll, 

With glassy eye essayed to read, for fear was in his soul— 

‘What’s here? At Astley’s, every night, the play of Moscow’s Fall / 

Napoleon, for the thousandth time, by Mr. Gomersal !’” 

The sketch of Gomersal appended to the verses is borrowed 
rather from the latest caricatures of the deposed Emperor than 
from any of the heroic portraits taken in his early days. Yet 
it is like enough to several not ill-natured sketches of the St. 
Helena Napoleon as to make it clear that Gomersal must have 
presented, in physical appearance, something better than a mere 
travesty of the Great Lost Man. 

Another histrion, of a different class from Gomersal, who 
succeeded in giving a wondrous presentment on the stage of 
Napoleon “in his habit as he lived” was Webster; but, as it 
would seem, this was only such a metamorphosis of the moment 
as Charles Mathews (in Patter v..Clatter) used to accomplish 
without ‘ trick-wigs” or darkened lights. Mr. Coleman tells 
the story in full in his chapter on Webster in ‘‘ Plays and Play- 
wrights ’—-and it is well worth reading in full, especially in 
connection with Webster’s experiences in Paris. But briefly it is 
this. Webster was playing one of several military cadets who 
wanted to get ‘‘leave,” and could not do so without the 
Emperor’s personal intervention. The Webster-cadet, struck by 
a sudden inspiration, went up the stage, turning his back to the 
audience for a moment, and came down again the living image 
of the little corporal with some such speech as ‘‘ How will this 
do?” The effect is said to have been astonishing. 

As for Napoleon at the play, there is one truly delightful three- 
faced sketch of him in which you see him: 1—Falling asleep ; 
2—Waking up and looking round to see if his somnolence has 
been observed; 3—Recalling himself with a forced smile to 
contemplation of the stage and the actors. It is a small master- 
piece, and was the work of Girodet. For his connection with 
the stage, I do not think -Mr. Ormathwaite has quoted the song 
about Talma put into Napoleon’s mouth at St. Helena. Each 






































SIR HENRY IRVING AS NAPOLEON. 
(From a drawing by W. Brooke-Alder.] 
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verse ends with a regret that “‘ Sans avoir décoré Talma ”’—I have 
done so-and-so, gained this victory and that. The last verse 

passes into the third person, and recounts how, after the Emperor’s 
death, the inhabitants of the island heard ‘“‘ Une voix non plus 
humaine,” wailing ‘‘ Sans avoir décoré Talma, je suis mort 4 
Sainte Héléne.” And in this there is, perhaps, as much pathos as 

there is waggishness. 


THE VICTORIAN DRAMA. 
By H. Hamiuton FYFE. 


66 | DON'T know,” wrote Macaulay in one of the delightful 
letters to his sister Hannah in the year 1833, “‘ I don’t know 
that I ever mentioned Kenney to you. Kenney is a writer of a 
class which in our time is at the very bottom of the literary scale. 
He is a dramatist. Most of the farces and three-act plays 
which have succeeded during the last eight or ten years are, I 
am told, from his pen. Heaven knows that if they are the farces 
and plays which I have seen they do him little honour. 
However, this man is one of our great comic writers.” To such 
a low position had our stage sunk just before the present reign 
began. We have not to rely merely upon Macaulay’s estimate. 
Were it so, it might be thought that he judged by a standard 
something too high. But the testimony is universal. Take the 
memorists and chroniclers of the period. Save for a few chance 
and mostly contemptuous references by Greville and other writers, 
the theatre might not have existed at all. ‘‘A dramatist—a 
writer of a class at the very bottom of the literary scale.” And 
yet, after all, it was more to the dishonour of the playgoing 
public than to that of Kenney and his fellow authors that such a 
definition could be fairly applied. Speaking further of him, 
Macaulay said, ‘“‘ He has the merit, such as it is, of hitting the 
very bad taste of our modern audiences better than any other 
_person who has stooped to that degrading work. We had agood 
deal of literary chat, and I thought him a clever, shrewd fellow.” 
Macaulay, in spite of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s opinion to 
the contrary expressed in his recent work on Cromwell, 
was not often mistaken in his judgments of men, and 
we may be pretty sure that this “clever, shrewd fellow” would 
have produced plays a good deal better than he actually did if 
there had been any market for them. He was no mere Grub- 
street hack, paid miserably to turn out so many acts a week from 
a Holborn garret. Henry Crabb Robinson in his diary records 
meeting him at one of Rogers’s famous breakfast parties, and 
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gives him the high-sounding style of ‘‘ Kenney, the dramatic 
poet.” He was on terms of acqaaintance with the notable 
literary men of his time, and had he devoted himself to any other 
form of composition he would very likely have survived in some 
of his works to this day, instead of merely being dimly remem- 
bered to have once fed a foolish public with the kind of garbage 
that was most to its taste. 

Nor, indeed, had the condition of things appreciably improved, 
so far as the productions of British authors were concerned, 
when Matthew Arnold, early in the last decade, moved to enthu- 
siasm by the performances of the Comédie Francaise in London, 
cried aloud for the organisation of our theatre upon the French 
model. ‘‘ We in England,” he wrote, ‘‘ have no modern drama 
at all. Our vast society is not homogeneous enough for this, not 
sufficiently united, even any large portion of it, in a common view 
of life, a common ideal, capable of serving as a basis for it.” He 
would have none of the many imitations from the French which 
for so long kept our playwrights’ minds from developing any 
ideas of theirown. They were not real, he said, and, of course, 
he was right. Here, curiously enough, M. Augustin Filon, the 
author of the essays which we have noticed from time to time as 
they appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and which have now 
been translated and bound up in a handsome volume bearing the 
title of The English Stage, is in entire agreement with Arnold. 
He seeks the reasons which retarded for so long the growth ofan 
English drama. ‘It is we French,” he declares, ‘‘ who have 
hindered it ;” and he goes on to express his absolute conviction 
that, except in regard to acting, French influence has been harm- 
ful to the English stage. This bold opinion is a fair example of 
the clear-headed and unprejudiced manner in which M. Filon’s 
survey is made. Seldom do we find a native of another country 
taking so just a view and presenting so accurately the various 
phases through which our modern theatre has passed. M. Filon 
tells us that during his long residence in England he has been an 
enthusiastic playgoer, and certainly he has made good use of his 
opportunities. We know no better sketch of the vicissitudes 
which the London stage has weathered during the last sixty years 
(for since the extinction of the old “ circuit system,” of which an 
admirable idea is given in the book, London has been practically 
‘‘ England,” so far as theatrical matters are concerned); and M. 
Filon has managed with great cleverness to get at the English 
point of view, being thus able to deal more sympathetically with 
some writers, and more hardly with others than he might have 
done had he tested them by a purely French standard. Of 
Robertson he writes at length, as of the principal dramatists of 
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to-day, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Jones; and there is 
scarcely an author of any note in the whole period covered who 
does not receive some mention. The only case in which he has 
gone hopelessly wrong and failed to appreciate a class of piece 
that has won the suffrages of English audiences is in his brief and 

almost disdainful notice of the Savoy operas. Now, here are a 
series of pieces peculiarly and entirely English from start to 
finish, absolutely original, written with rare humour and style, 
and furnished with music that is a perpetual delight by the fore- 
most of our native composers. Surely, one would have thought, 
an author who is endeavouring to show that the English drama 
is alive once more will seize upon the Gilbert and Sullivan pro- 
ductions as one of the clearest signs that he is in the right. But, 
no; at the Savoy boredom has been M. Filon’s lot; he yawned, 
actually yawned, at Patience; he gives solemnly a sketch of the 
plot of The Pirates of Penzance; and he records the opinion that 
the “‘ native comic opera is already out of fashion.”” Car M. Filon 
r have been the legendary Frenchman who went to see the Pirates, 

and, on having the “ policeman’s lot” song roughly translated 
to him, exclaimed in horror, when the famous reference to the 
costermonger and his mother came round, ‘“‘ Un homme qui 
marche sur sa mere! Oh! mon Diew!” and abruptly quitted the 
theatre ? 

M. Filon’s book serves, then, as a kind of milestone on the 
road of dramatic progress, whence we may look back for a 
moment and see how far we have advanced since the days of 
Kenney, how far since the early ’eighties, when Matthew 
Arnold wrote the lines quoted above, and declared that prominent 
among the fresh facts and signs that we had to deal with in 
j entering upon the new period which he then saw beginning, was 

the “‘ irresistibility of the theatre.” ‘‘ There 7s an English drama,” 
exclaims M. Filon; slowly, laboriously, hesitatingly it makes 
its way, with halting steps; with frequent relapses, frequent 
slackenings of effort ; confusedly, doubtfully, uncertainly, if you 
will, but “‘ there the drama is ; it is alive, and it is growing. 
Everyone is agreed that to-day is better than yesterday ; and 
almost everyone that to-morrow will be better than to-day.” It 
is a bright and encouraging picture that M. Filon draws; one 
fears almost too bright and too encouraging perhaps. He 
deals gently with the past (save where castigation is deserved, 
. as, for instance, in the case of Bulwer Lytton’s pinchbeck, 
pretentious works), and he bids us be of good hope for 
the future; and for the interest and encouragement of this 


distinguished Frenchman all who care for the theatre must feel 
gratitude. 
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To turn for a moment from these roseate hues to the sombre 
colours in which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s introduction paints 
the conditions imposed upon the dramatists of this age is rather 
a depressing experience. Fortunately, however, we know that 
Mr. Jones is given to rushing into extremes. Whenever he is 
not engaged in telling us that the greatest period of glory in 
English drama is just at hand, he is deploring the miserable 
blindness of the public to anything good that is offered it. 
With him it is always a choice between highest heaven and 
deepest hell. There is no middle course. Therefore no one 
need be either surprised or discomfited by his tirades against the 
‘* wax-doll morality ” which, he contends, is stifling the modern, 
serious, ‘“‘ national’”’ drama, and against the turn of fortune’s 
wheel that has given the go-by for the moment to the problem 
play (the phrase, though ill-judged, is sometimes convenient) and 
raised to favour the inanities of musical farce. Let us not 
despair. Why should we despair in the face of a production such as 
The Princess and the Butterfly, a piece which “ points us to a 
better time than ours,” and shows what English comedy may be 
in the hands of a master of humour and humanity? Mr. Jones’s 
gloomy forebodings and his appeal for a wider license in dealing 
with the great passions of men and women are more likely to 
provoke smiles than sympathy, as did the complaint of the child 
who could not manage his toy-boat and urged that he could do 
better if he had command of a frigate on the high seas. In spite 
of such pessimistic views,we will march boldly on “‘ breast forward,” 
and, cheered by the advances already made, slight though they 
may be, look forward to still more rapid progress in the work of 
creating a genuine national drama as a branch of English litera- 
ture, and of raising the stage nearer to the estimation in which, 
in an ideal community, it ought to be held. 


PROFESSOR MURRAY ON THE GREEK DRAMA. 
By H. SuTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


PORTION, at least, of any adequate treatise on ancient Greek 
literature must possess interest for all lovers of the stage ; 

and in Professor Murray’s recently published volume on the 
subject the chapters given to the Greek drama are the work of a 
writer who evidently enjoys the theatre, and seems, indeed, to 
possess a practical knowledge of it. These chapters, written in 
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a great measure from a modern point of view, are wonderfully 
freshandvivid. The Schlegels, in their well-known and undeniably 
valuable History of Dramatic Literature, ignore the moderns, 
and prove their inability to enter fully into the spirit of their 
subject by wholesale depreciation of Moliére; whom a greater 
man than they, the immortal author of Fawst, made a 
point of reading through once every year. It is certainly 
through a comparison of the Greek drama with the drama 
of the present day, that a reader of the present day can 
best be made to understand it. Let, then, the English playgoer, 
who might hesitate to study under the guidance of a Greek 
pedant a dry discourse on Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides ; let 
him but glance at only the first of the hundred pages or so devoted 
by Professor Murray to the Greek tragedians, and he will at once 
find himself on familiar terms with a writer who uses the word 
‘*saga”’ when, if he had never studied the drama of the 
Norwegians, he would probably have said ‘“‘epos,’ who refers 
constantly to Ibsen, and who conjures up thoughts of the 
modern French playwright by his employment of the term 
** ficelles.”” Of these, accarding to Professor Murray, the Greek 
drama has two traditional ones—“ oracles and the exposure of 
children ;”’ while, as to its negative characteristics it exhibits 
“no sham heroism, no impossible villainy, no maudlin sentiment. 
There is singular boldness and variety of plot, and there is perfect 
freedom from those pairs of lovers who have been our tyrants 
since modern drama began.” 

Difficult, indeed impossible, it would be in the present day to 
do without these lovers, whom Shakspere, like the Greek drama- 
tists, habitually left aside. "When Bossuet reproved a priest of his 
diocese for writing a volume in favour of stage plays, saying that 
their unhappy aim was “‘ to dispel that gloom which forms so large a 
part of human life,” but which can only be driven away by medita- 
tion and prayer, and that they dealt, moreover, with ‘“‘ the 
dangerous passion of love,” the innocent cwré (who, himself, had 
never been to the theatre) replied that there were plays in which 
there was no question of love; to which the Eagle of Meaux, 
taking for once a playful flight, responded that they must be 
“exceedingly dull.” There is not much question of love in 
Hamlet, and none whatever in Masbeth. But these and many 
other of Shakspere’s plays of which the same might be said 
had probably not reached, in Bossuet’s time the diocese of Meaux. 
Bossuet, however, could not have been ignorant of the Greek 
drama ; and the timid priest who had audaciously ventured to 
praise the theatre might have made out a very good case for 
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himself in regard to the love question had he been invited to 
continue the controversy. In Antigone there is love-interest ; 
since the lover of the ill-fated heroine refuses to survive her and 
slays himself in the tomb where she has been immured alive— 
much as Romeo slays himself for the love of Juliet in the tomb 
of the Capulets. : 

But if the love element was but small in the drama of the 
Greeks, they enjoyed it none the less when it was presented to 
them in a true love story; which is a different thing from a tragic 
incident caused by love. ‘“‘The Andromeda,” writes Professor 
Murray, ‘‘ was apparently the one simple, unclouded love story 
that Euripides wrote. It was very celebrated. Lucien has a 
pleasant story of the tragedy-fever which fell upon the people of 
Abdera: how they went about declaiming iambics, and especially 
sang the solos in the Andromeda, and went through the great 
speech of Perseus, one after another, till the city was full of seven- 
day-old tragedians, pale and haggard, crying aloud ‘‘ O Love, 
high monarch over gods and men,” and so on. This reminds 
one of Stendhal’s description of the effect produced at Rome by 
the performance of Rossini’s Tancredi, when Di tanti palpiti 
was sung in every drawing-room, in every street, by the ushers 
in the law courts, the counsel, and even the judge on the bench. 

Iffree from the conventional love stories, without which, in the 
present day, no tragedy or comedy, drama or farce would be 
considered complete, one group of alleged conventions—hitherto 
generally regarded as inseparable from the Greek drama—may 
be at once set aside. ‘‘ We must, for the present, refuse to listen 
to those who talk to us of masks and buskins, and top-knots and 
sacerdotal dress, repeat to us the coarse half-knowledge of Pollux 
and Lucien, show us the grotesques of South Italy and the 
plasterers’ work of Pompeian degeneration, compile from them 
an incorrect account of the half-dead Hellenistic or Roman 
stage—the stage that competed with the amphitheatre—and bid 
us construct an idea of the dramas of Euripides out of the ghastly 
farrago. It is one of the immediate duties of archeological 
research to set us right again when archeological text-books have 
set us so miserably wrong.” 

The elements of conventionalism which are generally found in 
the Greek drama, do not (apart from the chorus) belong to it 
exclusively. But though many countries have plays in which 
legendary personages figure, the characters in the Greek drama 
are all, as Professor Murray puts it, ‘‘saga people;” the best 
known exception to this almost invariable rule occurring in the 
case of a play bearing the sentimental title of the Flower, 
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the work of a once celebrated, now generally forgotten, dramatist 
named Agathon. This piece has apparently a plot and 
characters of its own, neither historical nor legendary. As to 
the other conventions mentioned by Professor Murray, they are 
of the nature of postulates, and are common to all poetical 
dramas. ‘‘The characters speak in verse; they tend to speak 
at equal length, and they almost never interrupt, except at the 
end of a line.” But in the Iphigénie of Racine (to take 
one typical example) Agamemnon and Achilles abuse one 
another in the most violent terms, yet with such careful 
observance of literary propriety that each has ample time given 
him for finishing his speech, however long and however tire- 
some it may be. The dramatist who has written the speeches 
takes care, for his own sake, that they shall not be inter- 
rupted. 

It is interesting to note the points of resemblance discovered 
by Professor Murray between certain fateful plots and predestined 
personages in the Greek drama, and plots and personages of like 
character in Ibsen’s plays. But some readers, willing as they 
may be to admit the originality and the genius of Ibsen, will be 
a little startled to find him bracketed with Victor Hugo and 
Carlyle as one of the three great writers of the century. If Professor 
Murray goes on in this style, Miss Corelli will place him side by side 
with Mr. Archer and Ibsen himself in a new and specially 
enlarged list of her favourite aversions, as recently proclaimed in 
the pages of the Lady’s Realm. 

How difficult, by the way, it would be to determine by suffrage, 
even among the elect, the three superlatively great writers of our 
times? Heine compared Victor Hugo as poet to the devil of 
medisval legend, ‘‘who, even in the most ecstatic moments, 
always remains cold.” Charles Reade thought ‘ Buffo 
Bombastes”’ an appropriate name for Carlyle; while Ibsen is 
looked upon by many writers, sound judges in regard to other 
matters, as a painter not of men as they should be, nor as they 
are, but of men as they would be if every man were obviously the 
victim of some hereditary disease. Not to be unjust, however, 
to Professor Murray, let us give, in his own words, the passage 
which has suggested the above remarks. ‘‘ Those Titanic minds 
—Aischylus and Heraclitus among the Greeks, Victor Hugo and 
Ibsen and Carlyle among ourselves—are apt to be self-pleasing 
and weird in their humour.” 

Nothing in the way of criticism, nothing in the way of 
eulogium (not even the quoted saying of Philemon, “If I were 
certain that the dead had consciousness I would hang myself to 
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see Euripides”), can give such a high idea of the wisdom and 
beauty of the poetry of the Greek plays as Professor Murray’s 
translations from them. Apart from several long and admirable 
passages, let these few lines (from Euripides) speak for them- 
selves : 
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Love does not vex the man who begs his bread. 

The things that must be are so strangely great. 

Who knoweth if the quick be verily dead, 

And our death life to them that once have passed it ? 
It is interesting to note that one of the truest things ever said 
about human life—terribly true for many whom it directly 
concerns—is the utterance of a little-known Greek dramatist : 
“Character is destiny.” The phrase in question is usually 
attributed to Lord Beaconsfield, who, in fact, gives it as his own 
in one of his novels. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA EXHIBITION. 
By AN ONLOOKER. 

[’ is only right that a considerable section of the Victorian Era 

Exhibition should be set apart for an illustration of the 
progress made in the Drama during the last sixty years. That 
progress has been so marked as to engender thought in the 
minds of all students of the subject. Before 1837, when the 
Queen ascended the throne, the importance of the Stage, in spite 
of the unique gifts devoted to it for more than two centuries, was 
not adequately recognised. Macready, Phelps, Charles Kean, 
and others did splendid service in this way ; and within our own 
time, it is needless to say, the whole art of the theatre, whether 
as to acting, mounting, ensemble, or general beauty of effect, is 
very far in advance of what our grandiathers or great-grand- 
fathers can recollect. On the whole, the Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, thanks in a large measure to the exertions and wide 
knowledge of the honorary secretary, Mr. Austin Brereton, is one 
of special value and interest. We have portraits, satires, scenes 
from plays, memorable programmes, autographs of distinguished 
writers and players, and, above all, most elaborate reproductions 
on @ large scale of the mise-en-scéne of latter-day productions and 
revivals. Conspicuous in the collection is Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
bronze of Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet, one of the most perfect 
art works, in my judgment, of our time. One of the autographs 
(lent by Mr. Frederick Hawkins) is a sketch by Henry J. Byron, 
written for the convenience of a dramatic critic, of the story of 
Our Boys, a few days before the production of that astonishingly 
successful play. 
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Appended are the names of some of the things exhibited :— 


Portrait of Grimaldi, and playbill. Engraving; lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Water-colour and pencil-drawing portraits of Charles Kemble, 1805. 
1840, and autographs. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Design by Queen Victoria for scene in Racine’s Athalie. Engraving ; 
lent by E. H. Corbould, R.I. 

Proof engraving of Chas. Mathews, Liston, Blanchard, and Emery, in 
Love, Law, and Physic. Lent by Mrs. Blanchard. 

Engraving of Kemble as Don Felix. Lent by Rev. Hector de 
Courcelles, M.A. 


Coloured print of Grimaldi as the Bold Dragoon. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 

Three coloured engravings of Grimaldi. Lent by Miss Sarah Thorne- 

View of Richardson’s Show. Print ; lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured print of Madame Vestris as Venus and Fatima. Lent by 
Wn. Wright, Esq. 

Print of Paul Bedford as Jean Piednor, and two photographs of 
Bedford and Toole, and autograph. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Water colour of Mrs. Frank Mathews. Lent by Ben Webster, Esq. 

Coloured print of Grimaldi in The Golden Fish. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 

Original drawing, by Rowlandson, of Richardson’s Show. Lent by 
Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured print caricature, by Rowlandson, of Comedy in the Country, 
Tragedy in London. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Three engraved portraits of Prescilla Horton. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Portrait of Phelps, and autograph. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Water-colour of scene from The Cricket on the Hearth. Mrs. Keeley, 
Mr. Keeley, Miss Keeley. By Wilson, 1846; lent by Edward 
Nelson Haxell, Esq. 

Coloured print of Grimaldi as clown, and autograph letter. Lent by 
Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Paul Pry. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 

Coloured print, by Rowlandson, of Bartholomew Fair. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Two coloured prints, views of Richardson’s Show. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Water-colour portrait of O’'Smith. By T. Harrington Wilson ; lent by 
Ben Webster, Esq. 

Two print portraits of Mrs. Honey, 1837. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Print portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean, and autograph. Lent by 
Wn. Wright. 

Lithograph of Chas. Kean, with autograph. Lent by Mrs. F. M. 
Paget. 

Engraved coloured portrait of Chas. Kean, with playbill of his first 
appearance as Norval, October 1, 1827. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Print of Fanny Cerrito as La Gitana. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Oil painting, The Forum scene from Julius Cesar. By C. E. Robert- 
son ; lent by Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
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Water colour Vauxhall Gardens. By Rowlandson; lent by Wm- 
Wright, Esq. ; 

Two — engravings of Liston in character. Lent by Wm. Wright, 

“SQ 

Coloured portrait of J. P. Harley, with autograph. Inscription to Chas. 
Dickens ; lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured cnrionture of Liston as Moll Flaggon. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Tristram. Lent by Miss Sarah Thorne- 

Coloured engraving of Vauxhall, 1751. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Engraving of Vauxhall Gardens, and ticket of admission, June 7, 1732- 
Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

— of Macready, and three autographs. Lent by Wm. Wright, 


q- 

Water-colour portrait of Miss Reynolds. By Scanlon ; lent by Arthur 
Hood, Esq. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Sam Swipes. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Billy Lackaday, in Sweethearts and 
Wives. Lent by Miss Sarah Thorne. 

Coloured engraving of Vauxhall, 1753. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Engraving of Charles Kemble, after painting by G. H. Harlow. Lent. 
by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Portrait of Macready, and engraving of testimonial. Lent by Wm- 
Wright, Esq. 

Water-colour portrait of Wm. Blanchard, comedian (father of E. L- 
Blanchard), in character. Lent by Mrs. E. L. Blanchard. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Lubin Log. Lent by Sarah Thorne. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Van Dunder. Lent by Miss Sarah 
Thorne. 


Engraving of Vauxhall Gardens, general view. Lent by Wm. Wright, 
Es f 


q- 

Portrait of Macready, and also caricature. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq- 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Paul Pry, &c. Lent by Miss Sarah- 
Thorne. 

Coloured caricature of Liston as Simon Pengander. Lent by Miss 
Sarah Thorne. 

Engraving of Mrs. Walter Lacy (Miss Taylor). Lent by Rev. H- 
de Courcelles, Esq., M.A. 

Coloured print of Newbury Theatre. Lent by John Llewellyn, Esq. 

Water-colour portrait of E. L. Blanchard, when a child. Lent by Mrs. 
E. L. Blanchard. 

Photograph of J. L. Toole, 1892. Lent by J. L. Toole, Esq. 

Portrait of Augustus Harris, senior. Lent by Lady Harris. 

Photograph of Oscar Barrett. By Walery ; lent by Oscar Barrett, Esq- 

Photographic group of Diplomacy at the Garrick Theatre. 

Mr. Edmund Maurice as Taffy in 7ri/by. Tinted photograph ; lent by 
Edmund Maurice, Esq. 

Photograph of G. R. Sims. Lent by Alfred Ellis, Esq. 

Portrait of the late John O’Connor, R.I. Photograph ; lent by Mrs. 
O’Connor. 


Photograph of Miss Annie Hughes as Little Lord Fauntleroy. Lent 
by Mrs. E. Maurice. 
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Engraving of Frederick Lemaitre as Robert Macaire. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of Henry Russell, entertainer. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Proof engraving of Geo. Jones,as Hamlet. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured print of Taglioni,and autograph. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured engraving of Macready as Romeo. By Woodman; lent by 
Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured engraving of Benjamin Webster. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured print of Charles Kean as Richard III. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Engraving of Douglas Jerrold. Lent by Mrs. Woodin. 

Water-colour drawing of Edward Wright as Paul Pry. Lent by T. 
Harrington Wilson, Esq. 

Crayon drawing of Miss Kate Santley, by Val Princep. Lent by Miss 
K. Santley- 

Portrait of Samuel Phelps. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of J. B. Buckstone, and autograph. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Portrait of Webster. Oil painting ; lent by E. A. Lewis, Esq. 

Six portraits of Maria Taglioni. After A. E. Challon, R.A. ; lent by 
Charles Ellis, Esq. 

Coloured drawing of Macready as Lear. Lent by T. H. Wilson, Esq. 

Engraving of Madame Celeste as the Maid of Cashmere. Lent by 
Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of Mrs. Keeley as Orange Moll, and autograph. 
Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Poker drawing-of Wm. Macready. Lent by Edward Terry, Esq. 

Three portraits of Mrs. Keeley in character. Oil paintings. By 
Drumond, R.A. ; lent by T. R. Thomas, Esq. 

Helen Faucet (Lady Martin) as Antigone. Engraving after Sir F. 
Burton ; lent by Miss E. Bessle. 

Portrait of Edw. Fitzwilliam. Oil painting. By J. P. Knight; lent 
by Walter Withall, Esq. 

Water-colour drawing of F. Robson. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Two coloured portraits of Madame Vestris. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of Webster, and autograph letter of Charles Dickens. 
Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Engraving of Miss Foote as Maria Darlington in A Roland for an 
Oliver. Lent by Miss Clara Lee. 

Coloured Portrait of W. H. West Betty, “The Young Roscius,” and 
autograph. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Portrait, Madame Rachel, and autograph. Lent by Wm. Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of T. P. Cooke, and autograph. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Coloured portrait of Jenny Lind, and autograph. Lent by Wm. 
Wright, Esq. 

Charles Dillon as Macbeth. Oil painting ; lent by J. Hudson, Esq. 
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MR. CHARLES HAWTREY. 


on Mr. Arthur Bourchier not long ago revived Foote’s 

old comedy The Liar, many inquiries were raised as to 
why Mr. Hawtrey had not anticipated him. ‘‘ The most accom- 
plished liar on the stage’’ has long been the latter comedian’s 
label ; but indeed his is not precisely the same order of untruthful- 
ness as that of Foote’s hero. Young Wilding lies for no particular 
reason, but simply because he feels inclined to. With him 
it is a case of ‘‘ art for art’s sake,” while the characters which 
Mr. Hawtrey plays with such complete success are made to lie 
by force of circumstances. Unkind people said that young 
Wilding reproduced the chief characteristic of his creator, and 
Dr. Johnson declared that Foote “was quite impartial, for he 
told lies of everybody.” Such an imputation, however, cannot 
be fairly laid upon Mr. Arthur Hummingtop, the Hon. Stacey 
Gillam, or the pseudo-captain of the ‘‘ Saucy Sally.” They are 
driven to depart from truth by the scrapes in which they find 
themselves ; and it is in calm, convincing mendacity of the kind 
required to get a scapegrace out of a difficult position that Mr. 
Hawtrey excels. Ever since he made so striking a success at 
the Globe in 1883 with his own version of the German piece 
which was christened The Private Secretary, this actor has been 
constantly and prominently before the public, with the result 
that he now holds a leading position among the most popular 
comedians of the day. During these fourteen years he has 
appeared in any number of farces, mostly produced under his own 
management, and in a few pieces of more serious interest, 
including Harvest and An Ideal Husband, in which he played 
with excellent effect a part outside his ustial line. Son of 
a master at Eton (where, however, he was not educated, his 
school being Rugby), and a grandson of the famous headmaster 
and provost, Mr. Hawtrey was in the first flight of the amateurs 
who in the early eighties passed from society to the professional 
stage. In his case (unlike that of many others) the step has 
been amply justified. He has added considerably to the gaiety 
of the present generation of playgoers, and the wonderful finish 
and naturalness of his acting have gained him a large following, 
including even many who would be glad to see him rather more 
often in characters offering some scope to the talents he has 
shown himself to possess for a more extended range of parts. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


ieee past month has been remarkable for the number, not 

only of new productions, but also of interesting revivals. 
After an absence of two years, Mr. John Hare appeared on 
May 15th, at the Court Theatre, in Mr. Pinero’s amusing 
comedy, The Hobby-Horse; at the Lyric, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
has been seen in his splendid impersonation of Virginius; The 
Yeomen of the Guard has been successfully revived at the Savoy ; 
while Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have been delighting Islington play- 
goers with Mr. Herman Merivale’s twenty-year-old drama, 
All for Her, at the Grand. In addition, we have had a series 
of afternoon performances, at the Globe, of A Doll’s House and 
A Wild Duck, under the auspices of the Independent Theatre 
Society, and several Shaksperian revivals, at the New Olympic, 
by Mr. Ben Greet’s provincial company. 





THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
A Play, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by Gitpert Parker. Produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre 


April 28. 

Louis XV. ..Mr. apps BRooKFIELD Lieut. Ferney.. .. Mr. Geratp Dv Ma7zRIER 
Tinoir Doltaire ee Mr. TREE The Marquise de Pompadour 

Captain Moray =m Mr. Lewis WALLER Miss JANETTE STEER 
M. Francois Bigot .. “Mr. Murray Carson Madame Cournal .. Mrs. TREE 
Sergeant Gabord .. Mr. Lionet BrovucH Mathilde ‘ wi “Miss Evita OsTLERE 
Voban .. Mr. Wrmt1am Mo.Luison Mother St. Anne .. ..-Miss Lavra Graves 
The Seigneur ‘Duvarney Mr. CaarLes ALLAN Malle. Alixe Duvarney .. Miss Kate Rorke 
M. Vendome .. e Mr, Henry ARNCLIFFE 


Her Majesty’s is a theatre of which Mr. Tree and the entire 
playgoing public may justly be proud. Spacious, comfortable, 
and imposing, it possesses also the inestimable advantage of 
affording every member of the audience an uninterrupted view of 
the stage. The building itself is substantially constructed of 
Portland stone in the French Renaissance style. Within, it 
contains only two galleries, the ground floor being devoted to pit; 
pit-stalls, and stalls, the first floor to dress and family circle, and 
the second to upper circle, amphitheatre, and gallery. The 
decorations are in the fashion of Louis XIV., the hangings being 
of cerise-coloured embroidered silk, and the walls, generally 
speaking, covered with paper of the same tone. Three curtains 
are used—a hydraulic fire-resisting one, another painted in 
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imitation of one of the Gobelin tapestries in Paris, and, finally, 
tableau curtains of rich velvet. The theatre is well supplied with 
comfortable foyers, and there is an open-air smoking terrace, 
from which a view of the Haymarket can be obtained. Electric 
light is employed throughout, the apparatus employed being one 
of the most complete to be found in Europe. The building has 
a holding capacity of about 1,700 persons, representing a money 
value of nearly £370. It is designed by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. 

The inaugural ceremony, at which the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Teck, and many other well-known playgoers assisted, 
included the recitation by Mrs. Tree of a graceful ode written by 
the Poet Laureate, and the singing by Miss Clara Butt and a 
trained choir of the National Anthem. Following this came the 
first performance in London of The Seats of the Mighty, the drama 
which Mr. Gilbert Parker has fashioned out of his own romance 
bearing the same name. Unhappily, in doing so Mr. Parker has 
clearly shown that, well-deserved as his success as a novelist may 
be, he has still much to learn as a playwright. The Seats of the 
Mighty, to be frank, is a poor piece, stuffed with conventional 
tricks and crude melodramatic devices. The characters are 
barely more than outlined, save in the case of Doltaire, 
who, although he has much to say and do in the play, 
proves after all to be but an unimpressive figure. Upon 
the part the author assuredly has lavished the greatest pains, 
without, however, obtaining any marked result. For, although 
Doltaire is continually spoken of by others as a marvellously 
clever and brilliant man, his actions and his speech betray 
him to be rather a somewhat blundering conspirator and 
singularly foolish person. It is he who, at the command of the 
Marquise de Pompadour, proceeds to Quebec at the moment 
when the city is besieged by Wolfe, in order to secure certain 
incriminating papers which have fallen into the hands of Captain 
Moray, a British officer who has been made prisoner by the 
French. The position is complicated by the fact that Doltaire 
has fallen in love with Alixe Duvarney, Moray’s sweetheart. In 
the end Moray escapes to return subsequently in company with 
the victorious English to claim his bride. Doltaire, meanwhile, 
meets his fate in a room in the Governor’s palace, which has been 
undermined by a wild fanatic, Voban. In the explosion, 
exceedingly well managed, the two perish miserably. All this, 
as may be judged, is merely melodrama, and melodrama not of 
the best kind. Nor can it be said that Mr. Tree is seen at his 
best in the part of Doltaire, whose declamatory outbursts are a 
little foreign to the actor’s style. The most satisfactory acting 
of the evening came from Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Lewis Waller, 
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Mr. Murray Carson, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. William Mollison, 
while Mrs. Tree, although a trifle overweighted by the part, gave 
a forcible portrait of Madame Cournal. 

Ten days later—that is, on Saturday, May 8—Mr. Tree 
lengthened, if he did not strengthen, his programme by the 
addition of a new wordless play named ’Chand d’ Habits; or, The 
Old Clo’ Man, by M. Catulle Mendés, with music by M. Jules 
Bouval. The plot of the piece is particularly gruesome, and 
most of the effects are of the order of Christmas pantomime. 
Pierrot, tired of life, hangs himself from a lamppost, but is cut 
down in the nick of time by a courtesan named Musidora, with 
whom he falls in love. In order to obtain the means to accom- 
pany her to a fancy dress ball, he murders an old Jew, who ever 
afterwards haunts him, and who, finally, by force of will, compels 
the conscience-stricken assassin to impale himself on the sword 
with which he accomplished the death of the other. In producing 
so grim and unattractive a piece, Mr. Tree has made a distinct 
mistake, which it is to be hoped he will hasten to remedy. 
The cast included M. Severin, who, although a clever artist, 
hardly justified the description given him on the programme of 
‘‘the great poetical mime,” Madame Zanfretta, excellent as 
Musidora, and Mr. Charles Lauri. 





SECRET SERVICE. 
A Drama, in Four Acts, by Winutam GitueTTs. Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, May 15. 


Brigadier-General Nelson Randolph Henry Dumont . Mr. M. L. Atsop 

r. JosEPH BRENNAN Mr. Benton Arrelsford Mr. CAMPBELL GoLLaN 
Mrs. General Varney Miss Ipa WATERMAN Miss _— .-. Miss EtHet BARRYMORE 
Edith Varney.. os Miss BLancHE Wa.LsH —* oe .. Miss Atice LEIecH 
Wilfred Varney oe Mr. Henry WoopRvuFF Jon oe -. Mr. H. D. James 
Caroline Mitford .. -. Miss Opgrts TYLER Lieut. Foray : ce ee es Mr. W.B. Suite 
Lewis Dumont e» Mr. WiciiamM GILLETTE 


There need be no hesitation in declaring that Secret Service is 
the best play of its kind which America has yet sent us. We 
might indeed go further and assert without fear of contradiction 
that it would be impossible to name any piece produced of recent 
years on the London stage in which rapidity of movement, 
dramatic intensity, and sustained interest of story are so con- 
spicuous. In one respect, and one only, we hold, as we shall 
presently show, that the author, Mr. William Gillette, has fallen 
beneath the level of his subject. That he has done this pur- 
posely with the view of gratifying the popular taste for a happy 
ending does not, in our opinion, afford a valid justification of the 
step. But apart from this we have only the highest praise for 
Secret Service, in which skilful construction, strenuous writing, 
and coherent action combine to make a play of great and distinct 
merit. American dramatists are fortunate in possessing in the 
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Civil War of 1861-5 ample material ready to their hands for turning 
to stage purposes, and in this instance Mr. Gillette has made 
excellent use of his opportunities. His story opens in the 
drawing-room of General Varney’s house in Richmond, Virginia, 
at a moment when that city is closely besieged by the Northern 
army. A certain Lewis Dumont, in the United States Secret 
Service, has contrived to make his way into the town and to 
secure the confidence of the Southerners, the Varneys among 
others, under the name of Captain Thorne. Nothing, however, 
can alleviate the fact that the man is a spy, his object to betray 
the people who have given him their confidence. Something 
more than confidence the General's daughter Edith has yielded him, 
for itis speedily evident that the two love each other passionately.: 
Suspicion, meanwhile, has awakened in the mind of one Benton 
Arrelsford, himself a disappointed suitor for Edith’s hand, and 
this suspicion is strengthened by the discovery that an attempt 
has been made to communicate with Captain Thorne through the 
medium of a prisoner named Henry Dumont. Having a shrewd 
idea that Thorne is really Lewis Dumont, Arrelsford contrives to 
bring the brothers together, while from behind a curtain he and 
the Varneys watch the result. Conscious of their danger, the 
Northerners afford no clue to their identity. But recognising 
that mere silence will not convince the enemy, Henry seizes his 
brother’s revolver, fires upon himself, and when the others rush 
in it is to find Captain Thorne standing pistol in hand over 
the dead body of the spy whom he declares he has shot. 

A more thrillingly poignant situation it would be hard to con- 
ceive. Edith’s confidence in her lover is thus restored, although 
Arrelsford still remains unsatisfied. Through the girl’s agency 
Captain Thorne secures the post he covets, that of operator in the 
Military Telegraph Department. The circumstance places him 
in a position, by sending over the wires a false message, to with- 
draw the Southern forces at a certain point, and so ensure an 
easy entrance into the city for his own side. He little suspects, 
however, that in this crisis he is watched by Edith and Arrelsford, 
who are in this way afforded emphatic proof of his guilt. With 
considerable ingenuity Dumont succeeds at first in turning 
the tables upon his accuser, but eventually so damning is the 
evidence that no hope remains for him save in an assertion from 
Edith that she knows him to be innocent. Incredible as it may 
appear, the girl, a thorough Southerner by birth and training, 
full of the prejudices and the hatred born of the war, and conscious 
that the man before her is a spy and miserable creature, proceeds 
to declare this. Which of the two is the more to be despised one 
hesitates to say, but that all sympathy for both is at once 
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dissipated few will deny. Nor does ii help matters greatly that 
in the last act Dumont refuses a chance of escape from death 
unless Edith will consent to forgive him. As a matter of fact 
the author is more complaisant than his heroine, and the 
curtain falls on the certainty that when the war is over the spy 
and his fair mistress willbe permitted to enjoy a long and happy 
life together. Personally, we do not envy them the prospect. Only 
death could have redeemed the reputation of such a man as 
Dumont, and it is a pity the author had not the courage to 
face the one legitimate conclusion to bis piece. ‘'o the per- 
formance unqualified praise can be given. Since the best days 
of Daly’s company acting so spontaneous and so admirable has 
not been witnessed. Unfortunately, considerations of space 
prevent us from doing more than mention the forcible and 
dignified performance of Mr. Gillette himself, the exquisite 
comedy of Miss Odette Tyler, the fresh boyishness of Mr. Henry 
Woodruff, the tender pathos of Miss Ida Waterman, and the 
excellent acting of Mr. Campbell Gollan. Indeed, down to the 
merest ‘‘ super,’ every character was played with sufficient skill. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. 


A Play, in Four Acts, by Henrik Issun, translated by Wittiam ArcHer. Produced at the Strand 
Theatre, May 8. 


John Gabriel Borkman Mr. W. H. Vernon Mrs. Wilton .. -» Mrs. Bezrsonm TREE 
Mrs. Borkman .. Miss Genevieve Warp Vilhelm Foldal . Mr. JaMEs WELCH 
Erhart Borkman.. Mr. Martin HaRvEY Frida Foldal .. we -- Miss Dora Barton 
Ella Rentheim .» Miss ExizasetH Rosins Maid .. oe Miss Martanng CALDWELL 


John Gabriel Borkman, the latest of Ibsen’s plays, possesses all 
the characteristics of its author’s work. It is dull, tedious, 
depressing, at times even ludicrous. The writer’s views of life 
remain unchanged. The lightness and sweetness to be found in 
the world he persistently ignores; towards what is mean and 
ignoble he is drawn as inevitably as the needle to the pole. Now, 
the true dramatist is ever the first to recognise that the very 
essence of a play is contrast, that no picture can really offer a 
fair presentment of nature unless light and shade figure in it. 
This fact Ibsen seems determined altogether to disregard. His 
vocabulary begins and ends with the word “ pessimism.” The 
people he treats of are all touched with the same brush; they 
move in an atmosphere of moral degradation; their motives are 
selfish, their impulses evil. Of the eight characters who appear 
in John Gabriel Borkman, there is only one who has the slightest 
title to our sympathy, and even he is such a poor, weak fool that 
pity is changed into contempt. Censure, however, does not stop 
here. Judged merely from the standpoint of dramatic workman- 
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ship, Ibsen’s last play is but an indifferent affair. The first two 
acts are almost entirely retrospective, and when at length the 
action begins to progress its development is diverted from the 
direct line and becomes complicated with uninteresting and 
puerile details. In Borkman the author has imagined a 
character that, adequately handled, might have formed the pivot 
of a great drama. Unfortunately, he has missed the opportunity 
thus created by himself, and, in place of a powerful, commanding 
figure, he gives us a querulous, impotent misanthrope, who poses 
with the exaggerated affectations of a Mantalini and utters the 
mock heroics of a Digby Grand. 

Only a brief outline of the story can be given here. Borkman, 
some thirteen years before the rising of the curtain, had been 
convicted of fraud in connection with the bank of which he was 
manager, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Set free 
again, he had sought the seclusion of his own room, where, 
unvisited save by an old clerk and his daughter, he had spent his 
life pacing up and down the gallery like a “sick wolf,” while in 
the chamber below sat his grim, unforgiving wife, her ambition 
centred in the son who was some day to remove from the name 
of Borkman the stigma placed upon it by his father. In all this 
one discerns the elements of a gruesome tragedy. Erhart 
Borkman, however, is young; he willingly allows himself to be 
tempted away from the mother, who regards him as the possible 
regenerator of their fallen house, from the aunt who, after her 
purely selfish fashion, loves the youth, and from the father, who 
entreats his son to throw in his lot with his—by a butterfly 
creature of no morals named Fanny Wilton. The scene in which 
all this is effected might have been lifted bodily from some 
irresponsible farcical comedy, so far removed is it from anything 
like truth or reality. Eventually, John Gabriel ventures out 
into the snow on a bitterly cold night, accompanied by 
Ella Rentheim, his wife’s sister, whom, quite in the Ibsenite 
fashion, he loves, if such a monster of selfishness could 
be said to love; and, having apostrophised, in inflated language, 
the earth and all that in it is, quietly dies, his wife 
and sister-in-law amicably joining hands over the dead body. 
Slight as this sketch of the plot may be, it will perhaps suffice 
to show how gloomy and unattractive a play John Gabriel 
Borkman is, and how entirely out of touch with the progressive 
tendencies of the modern drama Ibsen still remains. That there 
are one or two powerful scenes to be discovered in his play we 
readily admit, but that as a whole it is either an artistic master- 
piece or a convincing specimen of realistic endeavour we as 
strenuously deny. Nor is it possible to speak in unreserved 
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terms of praise of the performance. In the title-part Mr. W. H. 
Vernon acted soundly and solidly, but his rendering revealed a 
notable lack of imaginative insight. Miss Genévieve Ward 
played Mrs. Borkman on the conventional lines of the bereaved 
mother, although i in certain passages she successfully contrived 
to rise superior to that vein. Miss Elizabeth Robins as Ella 
showed her accustomed intelligence, albeit the monotony of her 
delivery became at times positively painful. Mrs. Tree and Mr. 
Martin Harvey obviously failed to realise the true significance of 
their respective parts, and only from Mr. James Welch as old 
Foldal was a fully satisfying performance forthcoming. Five 
matinées would appear to have exhausted the drawing powers of 
the piece. 


A Court oF Honovr. 


A Play of Modern Life, in Four Acts, by Jonn Last and Cuartes Dickinson. Produced at the 
Royalty Theatre, May 18. 


Captain Neville Norway, V. Mr. Frep Terry Algie Leigh .. 


.. Mr. Patrick Evans 
Kenrick Fector ee r. W. L. ABINGDON Cora Favarger -- Miss ErEanor CaLHOUN 
Lord Beldon .. ee un ‘Cuantzs FunTon Lady Meryon.. .. Miss Auice De Winton 
Doctor Ashbv. . ee -- Mr. Frep Grove Violet Leigh .. -- Miss Nina BovucicavuLt 
Hon. Tom D’Arcy .. -- Mr. E.H. Ketty Mrs. Carlisle .. eo Miss Marion BisHop 


Messrs. John Lart and Charles Dickinson’s ideas of what 
constitutes ‘‘ modern life’ must differ strangely from those held 
by ordinary persons if they imagine that A Court of Honour 
affords a fair representation of everyday existence. A play more 
frankly artificial we have seldom met with. The characters, from 
the highest to the lowest, are simply stage puppets, and the 
language they indulge in rhetorical bombast of the most aggra- 
vated kind. Rational creatures they are not, their actions being 
governed, not by human thought or impulse, but merely by the 
author’s will. Powerful as are some situations in the piece, their 
effect, consequently, is almost wholly nullified. The plot starts 
with a hypothesis which it is difficult to accept. Kenrick 
Fector, a confirmed drunkard, is on the point of being married to 
a Miss Cora Favarger, who, however, is at no pains to conceal 
that the love of money, and that alone, has inspired her to the 
step. At this juncture Captain Neville Norway turns up, after a 
five years’ absence in India, only to find that Cora is his wife, or 
rather would have been his wife but for the fact that the lady 
possessing the first claim to that title, in place of dying, as 
Norway believed, had had the temerity to remain alive. Apprised 
of this circumstance, Cora leaves his house without pausing to 
ask for explanations, and, her heart turned to stone, determines 
to avenge herself on men generally for the future. As it happens, 
Norway and Fector have been staunch friends from boyhood, yet 
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Norway, with incredible disloyalty, allows the marriage between 
Fector and Cora to take place. The result is what might have 
been expected. Fector goes unconditionally to the bad, while 
Cora and Norway, still loving each other passionately, are 
equally unhappy. Luckily, a paralytic stroke arrives in the last 
act, as a special kind of providence, to remove Fector from a 
world which he neither adorns nor enjoys. The piece, as we 
have said, has its strong moments, but is altogether too unreal 
and stagey to produce the effect intended by the authors. Doubt- 
less the influence of the stilted dialogue was felt by the per- 
formers, who, while playing with unbounded energy, never at 
any moment succeeded in really touching the hearts of their 
audience. The whole performance can indeed only be described 
as mechanical and forced. 


Doctor JOHNSON. 
An Episode, in One Act, by Lzo Trevor. Produced at the Strand Theatre, April 23. 


Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Mr, AntHuR BourcHIER | Capt. Alan McKenzie ..Mr, CHARLES WetR 
James Boswell ee -- Mr, Prep THORNE Mrs, Boswell .. ee Miss Sipney Crowz 


This is a really clever little piece, dealing with a supposititious 
incident in the life of the great lexicographer, who is presumed, by 
intervening at the right moment, to save his friend Boswell’s 
wife from committing the folly of eloping with a gallant young 
captain of the Royal Foot. There are no grounds, of course, for 
believing that Mrs. Boswell ever dreamed of doing anything of 
the kind, but historical accuracy may in this instance be allowed 
to yield place to dramatic necessity. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, both 
in appearance and manner, gave a very good impression of 
the harassed Doctor, although a little too apt, perhaps, to lay 
stress on his uncouth and gluttonous ways. Bozzy had an able 
representative in Mr. Fred Thorne, while Mrs. Boswell was 
played with rare simplicity and charm by Miss Sidney Crowe. 


Lost, STOLEN, OR STRAYED. 


Musical Farce, in Three Acts. Written by J. Cozzver Goopwin, music by WooLson MorsE, Pro- 
duced at the Duke of York’s Theatre, April 27, 


Bidart .. ee oe Mr. Frank WHEELER Pacheco ee oe -. Mr. ARTHUR STyan 
Chaconne . ie -- Mr.J. H. Barnes Honorine ee ee ..- Miss EtHet Sypney 
uefort .. ee ..-Mr. Ross Harwoop Catherine ee ee -» Miss Exsie Cross 
ard... ee ee -. Mr. H. De Lance Julie .. ee ee ..- Miss Nina Martino 
Gaston .. ee ee Mr. ARTHUR APPLEBY Rose @Eté .. oe Miss Decrmma Moore 


When it is stated that a baby is the article “ lost, stolen, or 
strayed,” the reader will have little difficulty in realising to what 
particular category Mr. Cheever Goodwin’s farce belongs. A 
careless nursemaid entrusts the child to a passing soldier, and 
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thereupon the distracted father, accompanied by the infant’s 
three prospective godfathers, starts in pursuit. La chasse & bébé 
leads them into strange quarters and even stranger plights. 
Barracks are overhauled, boudoirs ransacked, public gardens 
invaded, in the hope of discovering the missing property, which 
in the end is restored to its mother’s arms in the most natural 
manner possible. The drawback to this description of piece is 
that the interest must inevitably be of a changeable and 
fragmentary character, and that the spectator is apt speedily to 
tire of this constant game of hide-and-seek. In Lost, Stolen, or 
Strayed some of the incidents are fairly amusing in themselves, 
but as the most diverting are separated by intervals of dulness 
the farce can hardly claim to be a success. Mr. Goodwin’s 
dialogue is of the baldest, and leaves the impression that if he is 
really possessed of any humorous powers he has taken infinite 
pains to conceal all trace of the fact. Nor is Mr. Woolson 
Morse’s music conspicuous for great brightness or originality. 
The best that can be said of it is that it fairly well serves the 
humble purpose for which it was designed. As Bidart, the father 
of the child, Mr. Frank Wheeler worked with unflagging energy 
in a part that offered meagre opportunities for effect ; the three 
godfathers were amusingly portrayed by Mr. J. H. Barnes (who 
has since left the cast), Mr. Robb Harwood, and Mr. H. De 
Lange ; while a very creditable first appearance was made by Mr. 
Arthur Appleby, who, when he can act as well as he sings, should 
prove a valuable recruit to the lyric stage. An exceptionally 
good sketch of a jealous Cuban was furnished by Mr. Arthur 
Styan, and Miss Decima Moore, not quite at her ease, and Miss 
Ethel Sydney represented the ladies. The farce is handsomely 
mounted, and may possibly win favour by virtue of its boisterously 
diverting incidents and lively acting. 


SoLomon’s Twins. 
Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by F. Kinszy Perzz. Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, May 11. 


Ralph Osborne ee Mr. GrorGE GIDDENS Mrs. Pomona Sweeting Miss GLapys Homrrey 
Solomon Sweeting .. .. Mr. James WELCH Mrs. Lawledge He Mrs. EpMunD PHELPS 
Major Lawledge .. Mr. CHartes CoLLETTE Nora Lawledge ..Miss PHyLLis BrouGHToNn 
Mr. Pilkington -. Mr, Wrttiam BLAKELEY Miss Primrose Miss CHARLOTTE MoRLAND 
Mr. Honeybun ° .. Mr. Wrut1aM WYEs Nurse Edith .. ee Miss Srsyt GREY 


Rudolph «- s+ Mr. Aubrey FitzGERaLp Eliza .. se oe .. ..Miss Atice Beret 


Solomon’s Twins is a farce of the old-fashioned kind, which 
depends for success more upon bustle and noise than upon 
ingenuity of story or witty dialogue. The author starts with the 
wholly preposterous idea that a gentleman dies bequeathing his 
fortune to his sister on the condition that she shall not present 
her husband with male twins. This is silly enough, but it is not 
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a whit more foolish than what remains behind. Of course, 
Mrs. Solomon Sweeting does precisely what she is desired not to 
do, and, with the view of retaining the property, despatches her 
offspring to a baby-farm at Mudend-on-Sea. Adjoining it is a 
boarding-house, in the common room of which the action of the 
piece is laid. There Ralph Osborne, nephew and heir in rever- 
sion to the fortune, has taken up his quarters. Disguising him- 
self as a French Countess, he succeeds, by the easy method of 
listening at doors, in surprising the Sweetings’ secret. This, prac- 
tically, is the essence of Mr. Peile’s plot, which is eked out to the 
necessary length by one or two side love-issues of no great con- 
sequence. Butif the intrigue reveals on the author’s part no 
great measure of ability, he is certainly more happy in his 
characterisation. The humours of the dingy sea-side boarding 
house, if a trifle too boisterous, are effectively shown through the 
medium of such personages as the hypochondriacal Mr. 
Pilkington, accompanied by his pretty nurse Edith ; the timorous 
Mr. Honeybun, engaged to the highly proper spinster, Miss 
Primrose; the braggart Major Lawledge, a compound of Eccles 
and of Mr. Mantalini; and his down-trodden little wife, the sole 
support of the establishment. An excellent study of a sluttish 
maid-servant is also provided in Eliza, the dirty, unkempt 
‘“‘slavey”’ of the place, a character realised with extraordinary 
cleverness by Miss Alice Beet. Of the performers it is sufficient 
to say that in no instance could they have been improved on, and 
had the success of the farce depended alone upon their efforts, 
a favourable verdict would indubitably have been returned. If, 
therefore, the piece is destined not to be seen again the respon. 
sibility must be laid entirely on the author’s shoulders. 





THE FRENCH MAID. 


Musical Comedy, in Two Acts. Written by Bast Hoop, music by WALTER SLAUGHTER. Produced 
at Terry’s Theatre, April 24, 


Admiral Sir Hercules Hawser, K.C.B. Jack Brown .. ts .. Mr. JosePpH WILSON 
Mr. H. O. CuaAREY Paul Lecuire .- Mr. Hersert STanpine 
General Sir Drummond Fife, V.C., K.C.B. Monsieur Camembert... Mr. Exic Lewis 
Mr. WinpHam GuIsE Dorothy Travers .. .. Miss Louvre Pounps 

Lieutenant Harry Fife, R.N. Lady Hawser 


Miss Kate Tatsy 
. RICHARD GREEN Violet Travers . Miss Hrupa JEFFREYs 
The Maharajah of a Madame Camembert .. Miss Linire Pounps 


. Percy PERcrvaL Suzette ee ° - Miss Kats Curier 
Charles Brown ee -» Mr. Murray Kine 


In its unpretentious way The French Maid is really a capital 
entertainment. Mr. Basil Hood’s dialogue is not overwhelmingly 
witty, nor his story absorbingly interesting. But from first to 
last the piece goes with such a swing, the performance reveals so 
much that is bright and stimulating, that it is impossible to resist 
the feeling of exhilaration produced. The first act, moreover, 
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offers something more than the usual mere suggestion of a 
plot, while by the time the second is reached the senses of the 
audience have been sufficiently tickled to render them indifferent 
to its disappearance. The principal personage in the piece is a 
bright little French chambermaid, represented with the greatest 
vivacity and charm by Miss Kate Cutler, who, becoming jealous 
of her lover, Paul Lecuire, a gendarme, proceeds to set her cap at 
anybody who may seem disposed to accept it. Meanwhile Paul, 
disguised as an English lord, neglects his sweetheart in order to 
shadow two ladies whom he suspects of being spies. Hence 
many tears. One of those ladies is beloved by young Harry Fife, 
a lieutenant in Her Majesty’s navy, but, thinking he has trans- 
ferred his attentions to the French maid, she seeks consolation 
elsewhere. Wherefore, more tears. Into the intricacies of the 
plot it would be useless, however, to enter further. The 
attractiveness of the piece lies less in the presence of a coherent 
story than in the liveliness of the acting, the charms of pretty 
dresses and graceful dancing, and in the tuneful music supplied 
by Mr. Walter Slaughter. To the success of the comedy Mr. 
Richard Green, by his refined vocalisation, Mr. Joseph Wilson, 
by his exceedingly clever portrait of a bluff, jovial sailor, and Mr. 
Herbert Standing, by his droll sketch of the gendarme, Paul, 
contributed in no small degree. In point of fact, the greatest 
praise is due to the entire company for their untiring efforts and 
excellent acting. 





An AMATEUR WIFE. 


Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Mrs. Lancaster Watuis. Produced at the Criterion Theatres 
April 27. 


Benjamin Barker .. Mr. Sipngy Harcourt Mr. Potton .. «» Mr. Frep Epitravx 
Mons. Castelie oa -. Mr. Arnon ForDE Stevens .. Mr. C. EpMonps 
Captain Giffy.. ..-Mr. W. GranviLLe BLAKE Binny .. ay ‘ Mr. Harry Buss 
Hon. Percy Pranks .. Mr. F. Newton Linpo Miss Halliday. . - Miss Lucy Rocue 
Tom Heavysides ..Mr. Fewniass LLEWELLYN Mrs. Binny . Miss Henrietta Cowgn 


Lieut. Chas. Younghusband Mr. Arnotp Lucy Miss Smythe a Miss Cickty RicHARDS 


It is strange that an actress having the stage experience 
possessed by Mrs. Lancaster Wallis should for an instant have 
supposed that so crude and feeble a piece of work as An 
Amateur Wife could possibly be accepted by the playgoing 
public. Stranger still that no friend was found to convince 
her of the mistake she was making in offering it to the judg- 
ment even of one of the most indulgent audiences. An Amateur 
Wife, in truth, bears the mark of the amateur, not alone on its 
title, but all over it. A certain Mr. Benjamin Barker, eager for 
histrionic fame, determines to appear as Othello, and with that 
object surrounds himself with a company composed partly of 
amateurs and partly of professionals. His wife, although 
supposed to be a prudish martinet, is in reality as anxious as her 
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husband to figure on the boards, and consequently answers, 
under an assumed name, the advertisement inserted by her 
husband’s agent for a lady willing to play Emilia. Mr. Barker, 
greatly alarmed at the unexpected appearance of his spouse, 
contrives, by blacking his faze and striding about on stilts, so to 
disguise himself that his wife fails to recognise, and eventually 
falls in love with, him. Mutual explanations bring about a better 
understanding between the two, who resolve for the future to 
show greater confidence in each other. The piece is padded out 
with the conventional humours of a party of amateurs rehearsing 
Othello. Poor as the farce was, the acting was little better, 
although, perhaps, it is hardly fair to blame the performers for 
failing to make bricks when deprived of the necessary straw. 


Mr. SYMPKYN. 
Farce, in Three Acts, by A. J. Fuaxman and Wintiam Younes. Produced at the Globe Theatre, 


May 1. 
Jasper Selwyn ee .-Mr, Sypney Paxton Mrs. Selwyn .. oo --» Miss Manet Lane 
Mark Humboldt ..Mr. Cecit H. THorvsury Mrs. Strickley - Miss Mave@z JoHNsToNE 
Mr. Sympkyn.. - Mr. GeorGe SHELTON Hannah ae .- Miss BhancnE WoLSELEY 


Rarely has a more perplexing and inconsequent farce than Mr. 
Sympkyn been presented to the British public. If to attempt to 
think of the marvellous tissue of improbabilities that serve to 
make the plot sets one’s brain reeling, how much more difficult 
must it be to set down on paper in proper order and sequence 
the events that are supposed to happen? Frankly, the impres- 
sion left upon our mind by the evening’s performance is so 
shadowy and confused that we honestly admit our inability to 
give any intelligible idea of the'course of the intrigue. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with stating—always, however, with 
the reservation that we are open to correction—that Mrs. Jasper 
Selwyn would appear to have visited the theatre, unknown to 
her husband, in company with his secretary, Mr. Sympkyn. Mrs. 
Selwyn having been overtaken by an attack of faintness, 
assistance was forthcoming from a certain Mark Humboldt, who, 
although in reality an explorer, represented himself to be a 
doctor. Meanwhile Mr. Sympkyn had gone off elsewhere, 
leaving in the box his overcoat, which, however, was not his 
overcoat, but that of his employer, Mr. Selwyn. Humboldt 
eventually forces his way into the Selwyns’ house, and is led to 
believe that Mr. Selwyn’s aunt is his wife, and his wife his niece. 
When, moreover, Mr. Selwyn declares that he wishes to get rid 
of his flat, because it is expensive and dusty, Humboldt at once 
rushes to the conclusion that Selwyn is speaking of his wife, 
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from whom he desires to obtain a divorce on the grounds specified. 
Although this is merely the starting-point of the farce, we have, 
perhaps, said enough to indicate upon what a flimsy and unsub- 
stantial foundation this farrago of nonsense is built up. Any- 
thing less inspiriting in performance it would be difficult to 
imagine. Nevertheless, it would be unjust not to recognise the 
extreme cleverness revealed by Mr. George Shelton in his 
delineation of the title-part. So able was his acting, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that this admirable artist will speedily 
have a chance of showing what he can do in a character more 
worthy of his powers. 


BELLE BELAIR. 
Play in Four Acts, by Ratpu LumLEy. Produced at the Avenue Theatre, May 19. 


Hamilton Pigeon .. Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH Shillam.. ee .. Mr. F. MacponneL 
Sir Barnaby Bullingham Lady Buillingham we Miss Louise Moopis 

Mr. GILBERT FarQuHAR Vivian .. -. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH 
Garnet Tracey ee Mr. Jous BEAUCHAMP Lady Poltower “ Miss Emity Fitzroy 
Vv. — re _Mr. Martin HarRveEY Miss Harringay we Miss ConsTaNnce Cross 
Jessop . + . .- Mr. ArHot ForDE Miss Gertrude Har:ingay Miss Viotet LEY 
Tipman.. . Mr. J. Byron Mrs. Jessop .. Mrs. CaMPBELL BRADLEY 
Bunting’s Man. > Mr. AvupRrEy FitzGERALD The Hon. Mrs. Belair -- Mrs. JoHn Woop 
Hopwood Tattenham -. Mr. E. W. Tarver 


Mr. Ralph Lumley’s new play is at once the best and the 
most ambitious he has yet given to the stage. Its chief fault lies 
in the fact that the author has lavished too much attention on 
detail, and somewhat neglected the main issues of his story. 
The piece consequently strikes one as ill-proportioned and 
diffuse. Nor is the plot of too plausible a description. In the 
matter of character-drawing, the author has been more happy. 
Especially is he to be congratulated on having fitted Mrs. John 
Wood and Mr. Weedon Grossmith with parts so eminently suited 
to their peculiarities. The former appears as the Hon. Mrs. 
Belair, a lady who, twenty years prior to the opening of the play, 
had contracted a morganatic marriage with Prince Valentine of 
Carpathia. The child resulting from this union was confided to 
a solicitor, Mr. Garnet Tracey, who in turn despatched it to his 
brother in America, substituting his own little baby-girl for the 
Prince’s. When, therefore, Mrs. Belair comes to claim her 
offspring, and is presented to a young lady named Vivian, her 
consternation and her anger may be imagined. Luckily, the true 
heir is speedily forthcoming in the person of Francis Strange, 
supposed to be an American, who has, by some unexplained 
means, amassed a large fortune, and who, it happens, has fallen 
passionately in love with Vivian. The fun of the piece is, 
however, centred in the courting of Mrs. Belair by a vulgar but 
good-hearted little city man named Hamilton Pigeon. Very 
good fun it is too, and carried to the extremest point by Mrs. 
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Wood and Mr. Grossmith. The young people are played with 
irresistible vivacity and brightness by Mr. Martin Harvey and 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh, while Mr. John Beauchamp is altogether 
admirable as the solicitor Tracey. Indeed, apart from a slight 
tendency to drag some of the scenes, the piece could not be 
better acted. The production of Belle Belair marks a very sub- 
stantial advance in Mr. Lumley’s reputation as a playwright. 


THE OPERA. 


The opening nights of the Opera season were remarkable 
neither for wealth of interest nor for those combined displays 
of talent which the late Sir Augustus Harris was fond of infusing 
into his casts at the earliest period of his campaign. They 
presented for the greater part a procession of débutants of both 
sexes, who do not seem destined to ‘‘set the Thames on fire,” 
though two or three of them may perhaps be regarded as useful 
acquisitions. Amongst the latter may be included M. Noté, 
a baritone with a stupendous voice but little artistic refine- 
ment, who made his first appearance on the opening night 
(May 13th) as Valentin in Faust ; M. Scaramberg, an agreeable 
French tenor, and Mme. Frances Saville, the talented 
Australian soprano, who came out together on the second night 
in Roméo et Juliette; Mlle. Pacary, a highly-gifted dramatic 
soprano from the Brussels Monnaie who made her début as 
Elizabeth in Tannhduser ; and M. Journet, a fine basso from 
the same opera-house, who created « good impression both as 
the Landgrave Hermann and as Marcel in Les Huguenots. 
Another French tenor, M. Dupeyron, who appeared as Raoul 
in Meyerbeer’s opera, was less successful; while Signor Ceppi, 
an Italian tenore robusto, displayed many of the defects as well 
as the good qualities of his race as Radames in Aida, which 
work, by the way, served for the reappearance at Covent 
Garden of the promising American soprano, Miss Susan Strong ; 
of Miss Marie Brema (a first-rate Amneris) ; and of the popular 
baritone, Signor Ancona. It should be mentioned that M. Van 
Dyck made his rentrée, with marked success, in the part of 
Tannhiuser—a splendid impersonation, now heard here for the 
first time—and subsequently resumed his old part of Faust, 
with Mme. Emma Eames, Mme. Brazzi, Signor Ancona, and 
M. Plancon for his principal companions. So far, the majority 
of the operas were conducted by Signor Mancinelli, two or three 
being undertaken by that clever chef d’orchestre, M. Flon. The 
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band and chorus are, generally speaking, up to the wonted 
Covent Garden mark. 


IN PARIS. 


At the Renaissance, during Holy Week, was produced a sacred 
piece, La Samaritaine, in three tableaux, by M. Edouard 
Rostand. If we are to have religious plays at all, it seems to 
us that they are best presented as at Ober-Ammergau, where the 
performers are a simple, serious set of peasants, who believe in 
what they represent, and whose lives are one long training for 
the parts they play. It is this consistency which gives to the 
mountain “‘ Passion Play’ a solemnity which impresses all who 
go to see it, and this solemnity is lacking when such a play 
is given in one of the great capitals. Any religious-minded 
audience must be conscious of a jar when actors who have been 
portraying all the year the different phases of human passions, 
noble and ignoble, suddenly appear before the public in the 
leading characters of Bible history. And for whom but the 
religious-minded are such plays put on the stage? For those 
otherwise minded, surely any other play would do equally well, 
or better. However, it is the accepted custom that such pieces 
should appear at a certain season in Paris, and there are many 
striking points and much good handling in M. Rostand’s work. 
The story of the meeting between the Christ and the sinful 
daughter of the city of Sychar is one of the most poetic and 
suggestive of all the Bible incidents, and one most suitable for 
representation. This has been proved before now by the success 
of Bennett’s cantata, The Woman of Samaria, which has been 
so deservedly popular in England. Most poetical and beautiful 
are the three great scenes of La Samaritaine. The first opens 
with a discussion among the Samaritans as to the long-expected 
Messiah ; then the entrance of Christ himself, his meeting with 
the Woman, the gentle words in which he shows her the evil 
of her life, and her instant conversion. ‘The second scene shows 
us Photine, the same Samaritan Woman, preaching in the 
streets of her native town, and telling to all the words the 
Messiah had spoken to her. In the third, a final scene, she 
leads her fellow-townspeople to Christ, still sitting by the Well 
of Jacob, where he met her, and there he receives their acclama- 
tions and blesses them, and the curtain falls amid cries of joy. 
It will be seen how simple is the construction of the play; and 
in this very simplicity lies the grandeur which impressed us 
throughout. M. Rostand has treated the subject as alone it 
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should be treated, with breadth of touch. Religious emotion 
is the theme, and religious emotion in a primitive land, swaying 
with its power an unlettered Eastern country-folk, and this he 
has realised most artistically. La Samaritaine is written in 
verse, and though to our taste there is always a suggestion of 
“‘stilts’’ and grandiloquence in French dramatic verse, many 
passages were enthusiastically clapped. Photine is a réle after 
Mme. Bernhardt’s own heart. Those who saw her play Iséyl 
will remember what passion she threw into that very similar 
part. In Photine, as in Iséyl, she shows us the woman who, 
in the full tide of a luxurious life, hears the call to a higher one, 
and in both we have the sudden acceptance of discipleship, and 
the humble teachableness and submission which she can repre- 
sent with so true a pathos. Of the other actors little can be 
said, except that they had but slight scope in the parts allotted to 
them, which were all subservient to the leading character of 
Photine herself. 

At the Odéon, a comedy in three acts, by MM. Bonsergent 
and Charles Simon, entitled Les Irréguliers, had a success due 
more to the affecting wording of the principal scenes than to 
the construction of the plot itself, which is a mass of improba- 
bilities. Lucien Mazerond, abandoned by a worthless wife, 
has later in life fallen in love with Aline Morel, who, on her 
side, has been left destitute by the man who betrayed her. She 
has one child, Robert, and when she links her life with 
Mazerond’s, this latter adopts the boy, and educates him. 
Robert, however, continues to bear his mother’s name, Morel, 
and is reputed to be her son by a former marriage—we say 
advisedly a former marriage, for Lucien and Aline pass as 
married people in the quiet country place they have retired 
to, and she is addressed as Mme. Mazerond. All goes out- 
wardly well till the time when Robert, who has been studying 
medicine in Paris, returns, a full-blown doctor, to visit his 
home, and claim the hand of a young lady in the neighbourhood, 
whom he has long loved. At this juncture, even the unruffled 
minds of Aline and Lucien (the pair who have hitherto sat and 
smiled unmoved over this domestic mine ever ready to explode) 
begin to grasp the fact that difficulties are imminent. The 
domestic mine explodes—the “irregularity” of the household 
arrangements is brought to light by Robert himself, who finds 
an old letter addressed to ‘‘ Aline Morel, care of M. Mazerond,” 
and demands an explanation. All is confessed, and all the 
blame, in some strange way, falls on M. Mazerond. Robert 
abuses him roundly, demanding, ‘‘ Why did you not at least 
marry my mother?” and the long-suffering Lucien’s just reply 
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that it was Aline herself who had refused to marry him seems 
to count for nothing in this strange family. But why, it will 
naturally be asked, had Aline refused to marry him? Echo 
answers, why? A divorce from his disgraced wife was perfectly 
easy. The only reason seems to be that if she had married 
Lucien the play could never have been written. The same 
answer is all we can suggest to the objection that it is highly 
improbable that Robert should have come to the age of thirty 
without any suspicions, or that the father of his lady-love, 
Bertha, should first rage and tear his hair on discovering the 
truth, and then, for no apparent reason, give his consent to 
Robert as a husband for his daughter. All is improbable; but 
this does not condemn the play, and M. Rameau, as Lucien, and 
Henri Monteux, as Robert, would have saved a far worse piece. 


Mme. Grumbach and Mme. Deprix were also excellent in their 
parts. 


IN VIENNA. 


Mme. Emil Marriott’s friends can scarcely rise to a very high 
pitch of enthusiasm in their congratulations to her on the 
measure of success attending the first appearance of Der 
Heiratsmarkt (The Marriage Market). Madame Marriott is 
well known here as the author of numerous fewilletons, and the 
news that she was engaged upon a dramatic work gave rise to 
great expectations. Short-story writing, however, would appear 
to be her strength, for her dramatic effort when presented to the 
public at the Raimund Theater proved to be little more than a 
well-written feuilleton spun out to the extent of three acts. 
Frau Reichenbach, the wife of a wealthy merchant, has a 
daughter, Irene, whom she is extremely anxious to see married 
to a well-to-do man with good social standing. Irene, yielding 
to her mother’s wishes, marries a man whom she does not love, 
but who possesses the qualifications for which her mother has 
been seeking. With orthodox precision the villain intervenes 
at this interesting juncture, he being Alphonse, a loose-living 
cousin of the young bride, and a painter by profession. Irene 
repels the encroachments which he seeks to make on her ménage, 
and then begins to find that she has after all fallen in love with 
her husband. There the simple story ends. The performance 
of the piece was excellent. The parts of Alphonse and 


Irene were played respectively by Herr Klein and Friulein 
Wertheim. 
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Two new one-act dramas were produced together at the Volks 
Theater. In the first of these, Pietro Caruso, by Signor Robert 
Bracco and translated from the Italian by Herr Otto Hisenschitz, 
the curtain rises on the interior of a wretched Italian hut about 
which is raging a heavy thunderstorm. In these impressive 
surroundings Count Fabrizi is discovered in the act of saying 
farewell to his mistress, Margherita, the daughter of Pietro 
Caruso, a lazy, drunken highway robber, who has recently let this 
profession lie for a while in abeyance in order to act as election 
agitator for the Count. Not only have the Count’s hopes of 
political prominence come to grief through his rejection at the 
polls, but also the affection which he had entertained for 
Margherita begins at about the same time to wane, and he seeks 
to compromise matters with her by offering to reward her father 
for his services as vote-buyer in a right princely fashion. The 
poor girl indignantly refuses to fall in with any such arrange- 
ment. Her wretched parent then makes an appeal to the Count 
to treat her honourably, but nothing will move the nobleman, 
his only reply being a contemptuous remark that no man could 
marry the daughter of such a father. Caruso thereupon turns 
to the girl and asks her to tell him faithfully what her feelings 
are in the matter, and, on her replying “I love him,” takes a 
pistol out of a drawer and goes out and shoots himself in order 
to remove as far as in him lies the objection which the faithless 
Count has cited. Whether the old man’s self-sacrifice is success- 
ful is left to the imagination of the audience, for with this episode 
the drama abruptly closes. The other new production was that 
of Herr Richard Nordmann’s Die Liebe (Love). It turns 
upon the love affairs of a certain Baroness Edlauer, who, when 
little more than a child, was linked in matrimony with an old 
and infirm husband, and for years found her domestic duties 
limited to those of a nurse. When she is eventually freed from 
this bond by the old man’s death and left a wealthy widow at 
the age of thirty-two, her hand is sought by a lieutenant, and she 
is by no means averse to his attentions. Her mother, however, 
views the matter in a different light, and, learning that the officer 
has little more than bis pay to live upon, cautions him that in 
the event of her daughter marrying again she will have to 
surrender all her property. The lieutenant, who is genuinely in 
love with the Baroness, feels greatly embarrassed by this news, 
and while he is striving to make up his mind as to what he ought 
to do, he avoids her whenever possible. Piqued by what she 
assumes to be a cooling of his regard for her, the young widow 
accepts another suitor, whereupon the unlucky officer blows out 
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his brains. Both of the new productions met with success, 
though the last few scenes of Die Liebe failed to hold the 
interest of the audience quite so well as could have been 
wished. 


IN BERLIN. 


Das Neue Gebot (The New Law), by Herr Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch, was enthusiastically received at the Berliner Theater on 
its first performance. Even when allowance is made for this 
particular author being “‘ the fashion,” it cannot but be conceded 
that he has again constructed a telling and stirring drama, and 
has shown his usual aptitude for construction and in the 
way in which he carries his story from point to point. It 
is a tale of the time of Heinrich IV., who, indeed, is one 
of the incidental characters in it; and if the author’s history 
is always to be trusted, as to which we must confess to 
feeling some doubts, the play would form an admirable means 
of illustrating the early relations between Church and 
State. 

At the Theater des Westens Zwei Gluckliche Tage, a four-act 
farce by Herrn von Schénthan and Kadelburg, has been revived, 
with greater success than attended the original production. Its 
main source of fun is derived from the sorrows and tribu- 
lations of a man who takes a jerry-built suburban house— 
a house veritably ‘“‘made in Germany.” This, combined 
with farce complications of a very ordinary nature, and 
aided by some very excellent acting, has been favourably 
received. 

The Princess Chimay, whose every wish and aspiration is 
being anxiously chronicled by Continental pressmen, has been 
subjected to the indignity of figuring in a burlesque in which her 
various doings are satirised with no unsparing hand, and in 
which she is made to say many things highly inconsistent with 
her royal rank. Herr Hugo Paskal is the author, and the piece 
was produced at the Alexander Platz Theater. 

Haschisch, a new one-act opera by Herr Oscar von Chelins 
with the book by Herr Axel Delmar, has achieved well-merited 
distinction, the composer being highly complimented by both 
Press and public. At the Thalia Heirath auf Probe, a musical 
arce in three acts, has proved very popular; and at the Unter 
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der Linden Der Cognac Konig, a piece of much the same kind, is 
equally successful. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


The event of the month is unquestionably the appearance of 
Signor Leoncavallo’s anxiously-awaited opera of La Boheme. 
The Fenice Theatre, Venice, was the scene of the first perform- 
ance, and thé large audience, which tried the capacity of the build- 
ing, included the directors of the chief theatres of Vienna, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Prague, and other large European cities. The 
subject is one which Signor Leoncavallo has had in his mind 
ever since the time when, unknown to the world, he mixed in 
the Bohemian life of Paris, and saw for himself the scenes so 
vividly reproduced in Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme. This work, 
indeed, he has used as the basis of his opera, and it is the 
pictures therein drawn which he has re-written in the form of 
verse and set to music. That he has carried out his undertaking 
well is a matter upon which opinions are in general agreement. 
The opera opens in Paris, December 24th, 1837, with the 
assembling of a jovial supper party at the famous Café Momus. 
Gaudenzio, the proprietor of the café, has previously had cause 
to complain of the riotous behaviour of the chief members of the 
party, and also of their far greater disposition to run up long 
scores then to pay them. On the present occasion he has been 
comforted by an assurance from Schaunard, a musical member 
of the fraternity, that he will see him fairly treated. The 
Christmas Eve gathering includes Rodolfo, a poet, Colline, a 
student of philosophy, Marcello, a painter, Mimi, the amica of 
the first-named, Euphemia, the confidante of Schaunard, and 
Musette, a young grisette who honours them with her company 
for the first time. After a scene depicting all the characteristics 
of a supper of the kind dear to the heart of a Parisian student, 
the bill is confidently presented by the mollified proprietor. The 
pockets of the revellers prove to be, however, as empty as usual, 
and the natural indignation of the worthy Gaudenzio threatens 
to give rise to a general scrimmage, when a _ gentleman, 
then unknown to them, but, in fact, tutor to young Viscount 
Paolo, offers to pay the reckoning on condition that he 
should be admitted a member of their Bohemian circle. 
To this proposition there is by no means a ready 
agreement; but eventually the matter is put to the issue ofa 
billiard match, and the professor losing, he is allowed to settle 
the bill without there being any further exhibition of delicate 
susceptibilities. In the next scene spring-time has arrived, and 
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Musette has invited her friends to meet her at home, but at the 
last moment a banker, who was to have borne the expenses, 
discovers the relations which she has held with the painter, and 
in a passion sells up the home with which he has provided her. 
Musette arrives at the house with Marcello, to find it locked up 
and the furniture standing in the courtyard, while preparations 
are going on to remove it. The situation naturally strikes them 
as decidedly awkward, but after a moment’s cogitation they 
resolve not to be deterred by the circumstances, but to carry out 
the festivities where they are. The opportune arrival of Rodolfo 
with the sum of thirty francs, which he produces triumphantly 
as the payment he has received for his first tragedy, provides the 
means of buying over the porter placed in charge of the furniture 
and of supplying the materials for an orgie. Matters eventually 
become boisterous, and the scandalised neighbours, finding 
protests vain, resort to more active intervention with weighty 
missiles. In the midst of the confusion which thereupon arises. 
Mimi slips away from Rodolfo’s side, and disappears with the 
young nobleman Paolo. In a subsequent scene Musette also 
leaves Marcello. Christmas Eve then again comes round, and 
presents the three young Bohemians in the direst of straits. 
Suddenly the door opens and Mimi enters. She is wretchedly 
clad, emaciated, and in the last stages of consumption. For the 
sake of old times the young men are willing to help her, but they 
have neither food nor money, and they are wondering what they 
shall do when Musette also appears. She is richly dressed and 
well provided with money, and promptly proceeds to do all that 
can be done for her less fortunate friend. Her help comes; 
however, too late, and Mimi expires just as the bells begin to 
ring in Christmas Day. From this brief description of the plot it 
is not difficult to see what rare opportunities the author has. 
given himself for the introduction of fine scenic effects and. 
variety of composition. 


IN MADRID. 


Les Lionnes Pauvres, by M. Emile Augier, has been put under 
tribute by Sefiores Francos Rodriguez and Gonzalez Llana for 
the purposes of a drama which they have entitled Hl Luo. The 
original work met with an excellent reception in Paris, and it is 
only necessary to say that the Spanish adapters have dealt most 
skilfully with it, and that the product of their collaboration in no 
way falls short in the public estimation of that which served as 
its basis. Manolita la Prendera, a new farce by Seiiores Gullon 
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and Curros, with music by Sefior Nieto, came to grief at the 
Apolo through want of vigour. Los Guantes del Cochero, a two- 
act comedy by Seiior Javier Santero, achieved a far happier fate 
at the Lara. It was, however, the outcome of second thoughts, 
for a previous appearance which it made in a much more 
cumbrous form was not so fortunate. The reception of Un Tio 
Modelo, another little work of the same character, at the Zar- 
zuela, was of a mixed nature. The authors are Seiiores Ordonez 
and Saco del Valle. 


IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Augustin Daly’s revival of The Tempest has met with a 
very modified degree of success. It is true that the cast, includ- 
ing Mr. Tyrone Power as Caliban, Mr. Charles Richman as 
Ferdinand, Miss Nancy McIntosh as Miranda, and Miss Virginia 
Earle as Ariel, was unexceptionable, that the text was not unduly 
departed from, and that the staging was quite on a level with 
Mr. Daly’s usual magnificent productions, but, in spite of all this, 
its reception was not such as to give it a place in the permanent 
evening bill. At the Empire Theatre Mr. Charles Frohman has 
produced a three-act play by ‘“‘ George Fleming,” entitled A Man 
and His Wife, which, as may almost be inferred from the title, is 
another of the nearly worn-out “triangle” type. The play is, 
however, well constructed, the situations are handled with great 
skill, and the dialogue is always crisp and effective. Mr. William 
Faversham as the Man offered a very telling and picturesque 
rendering ;‘while Miss Viola Allen, though seemingly over- 
weighted at times, appeared as the Wife to advantage. As the 
lover Mr. Robert Edeson exhibited considerable force and finish. 
A comic opera called The Wedding Day, in which Miss Lillian 
Russell, Miss Della Fox, and Mr. Jefferson de Angelis have 
excellent opportunities for displaying their comedy powers, was 
extensively advertised on its production at the Casino, owing to 
some alleged indecencies of word and action. These have been 
in great part removed, and the piece now bids fair to become one 
of the few successes of the season. Miss Madeleine Lucette 
Ryley’s newest comedy, The Mysterious Mr. Bugle, has received 
thecachet of metropolitan approval after being tried in a few smaller 
towns. It is every whit as light and as dainty as Jedbury Junior, 
and distinguished by all the delightful characteristics which made 
Mrs. Ryley’s previous comedy so popular. Miss Annie Russell 
gave a performance well worthy of the play in its charm and 
grace, and Mr. Joseph Holland also caught the elusive atmo- 
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sphere of this singularly exquisite piece. The Man from Mexico 
is a farce of a very different order, being of the usual noisy kind 
characteristic of Hoyt’s Theatre, but withal extremely funny, 
and, though French in origin, bearing none of the more objection- 
able birthmarks of a French farce. It has been excellently cast 
and staged, as all plays are at this theatre. At the Garden 
Theatre, Dr. Belgraff, a four-act drama by Mr. Charles Klein, has 
been well received by all whose judgment is entitled to respect, 
though its gloomy theme has repelled the paying public. Itisa 
story of hypnotism, suggested by Trilby, and Mr. Wilton 
Lackaye, the most successful of American interpreters of 


Svengali, plays the old hypnotiser with particular weirdness of 
effect. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


STILL more honours for Sir Henry Irving—from Germany this time. The 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha and the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen have united 
in conferring upon the leading English actor the Komthur (Commander) 
Cross of the Ernestine Order of the Second Class. This, as far as we know, 
is the first instance of a foreign order being bestowed upon an English 
player as such. The precedent set by the two dukes will be highly 
appreciated in this country. 

In writing Madame Sans-Géne, M. Sardou used an inkstand, in malachite 
and ormolu, of the Empire period. This he has now sent to Sir Henry 
Irving as an acknowledgment of the beauty of the production of the piece 
at the Lyceum. 

M. CuLaRETIE, the manager of the Comédie Francaise, continues to find 
new matter for surprise and delight in the achievements of the London 
stage, so long treated by his countrymen as a thing hardly existent. 
Returning to Paris the other day from a brief holiday here, he wrote for 
the Figaro an article on the Lyceum production of Madame Sans-Géne, 
which he describes as faultless. Sir Henry Irving’s Napoleon and Miss 
Terry’s Maréchale are evidently destined to live in his memory. 

ConTRARY to rumour, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s new little play, A Man of 
Destiny, with Napoleon as its central figure, has not been accepted at, but 
returned to him from, the Lyceum. 

Sm Henry Irvine delivered two characteristic speeches in opening 
early last month a representative collection of pictures at Stratford Town 
Hall. “With these beautiful works,” he said, “I have a professional 
sympathy, since they are like strolling players. I understand that they 
have already fulfilled a successful engagement in another part of this 
great borough of West Ham—at Canning Town—and I am sure they will 
play at Stratford to full houses. In looking over some intéresting figures 
I find that a similar exhibition here two years ago drew a total of 144,000 
visitors in eighteen days. That is extremely impressive to a theatrical 
manager. You must excuse him if, fora moment, his mind is distracted 
by a vision of an average attendance of 8,000 playgoers at every one of his 
performances. Your theatre, I'see, is called an Opera House, I suppose 
because you so seldom have operas here. I know there is a very great 
objection in the minds of many people to call a spade a spade, and many 
object to call a theatre a theatre. That is not your opinion, [ am sure; 
but I know very weli thousands of very estimable people go to see a play 
at the Crystal Palace who would be horrified if they were asked to see it 
in a theatre—even a theatre conducted on the excellent and respectable 
principles of the Lyceum. As regards a municipalised theatre, there is no 
doubt you will have‘one in the time to come.” 

Mme. BERNHARDT was on tour in the South at the end of April and 
the beginning of May. 

Jean Marie was played before the Queen at Nice by Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt, to whom her majesty sent a signed photograph of herself, and 
who was asked to sign her name in the Royal album. 
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Mme. Parti came to town from Craig-y-Nos to sing on May 11, but 
was prevented by a slight accident—a piece of grit entering her eye—from 
fulfilling the engagement. Her place was taken by Mme. Albani, whose 
popularity is attested by the fact that only a few of the audience took 
back their money. 

In connection with Mr. Wilson Barrett’s revival of Virginius, Mr. James 
Drummond sends to the Westminster Gazette his father’s reminiscences of 
the first night of the piece. “When Macready produced Virginius, I had 
the distinguished honour of being of the author’s party in the side boxes. 
I had no doubt in my own mind that Mr. Knowles had gone stark mad on 
that, to him, eventful night. His black whiskers and piercing grey eyes 
were to be seen in every part of the house—box, pit, and gallery—laugh- 
ing, fretting, applauding, abusing one time, approving another, but ever 
and anon when Macready appeared, silent as a statue, though bursting 
with excitement. The kouse was a bumper, and the enthusiasm 
tremendous. . . . Macready did not only look the character well, but 
in that heydey of his life acted it as no other man could have done. Next 
to Romeo I always thought Virginius Macready’s masterpiece.” 

Mr. Witson Barrett is often to be found on Sunday and early on 
Monday at Cheddington, one of the prettiest of villages near London. 
Lately, perhaps as a result of the success of 7’he Sign of the Cross, he sent 
an elaborate altar cloth to the parish church there, of which his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Frederick Heath, is rector. 

Mest visitors to Vienna make a point of going not only to the magnifi- 
cent Royal Theatre and Opera House, built in place of the Ring 
Theatre that was destroyed by fire, but also to the Volks Theater, where 
they see excellent acting and discover what sort of plays the Viennese 
delight in. A company of players from this Volks Theater will be seen in 
London this year, in addition to all the other foreign troupes by which our 
shores are annually invaded—in most cases a welcome invasion, and one 
which we would by no means see repelled. They will give a few perform- 
ances at Daly’s Theatre, beginning on June 28. 

Mme. Mopsrska’s health has been much improved by a rest at her 
Californian ranch. She hopes to be able to act during next season, if not 
continuously, at least for one or two weeks at a time. 

Mr. TREE likes "Chand d Habits so well that he has accepted a more 
serious pantomime by thesame author and composer, Le Collier de Saphires, 
in which he will himself appear. 

Under the Red Robe will shortly be followed at the Haymarket by a 
romantic play from the pen of Mr. Sydney Grundy, the scene of which is 
laid in France a century and a half ago. Mr. Terriss, leaving the Adelphi 
for a time, will be the hero, and Miss Emery the heroine. 

Miss Orca NETHERSOLE has returned from America for her eight weeks” 
engagement in London, after which she will make a tour of the provinces. 
Late in the summer she goes to Switzerland for a complete rest. She will 
probably return to America the season after next, there to play Juliet and 
Camille. 

SicNor Mascaent is strangely silent just now. He seems to be resting 
on his oars. Can it be, as a critic asks, that the composer of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, once so industrious and prolific, cannot stand the test of 
prosperity ? Is it that poverty and genius must go hand in hand, and 
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that when fortune knocks at the door inspiration disappears through the 
window ? 

Ir is seldom that a foreign player meets with success in Paris. Signora 
Duse’s intention to appear there is described in one quarter as simply 
heroic. France has much less catholicity of taste than England or America, 
and is at present disposed to believe that the only great actress in the 
world is Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 


Mr. TreEx’s next play, according to present arrangements, will be one 
by Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. F. W. Sidney, with himself and Mrs. Tree 
in what are understood to be striking parts. The Taming of the Shrew, as 
acted by Garrick, may also be looked for at Her Majesty’s. 

MLLE. JANE May’s season at the Royalty began last month with a per- 
formance of La Petite Fadette. 

AFTER a provincial tour with his latest successes, Mr. Alexander will 
produce at the St. James’s Mr. Carton’s new play, The Tree of Knowledge. 

THERE will be a special afternoon performance at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre on June 6, in aid of the Princess of Wales’s Jubilee Fund, the 
programme consisting of A Story of Waterloo, with Sir Henry Irving as 
the old corporal, and Pygmalion and Galatea, with Mr. Frank Cooper as 
the sculptor, Miss Esmé Beringer as the animated statue, and Mrs. Clement 
Scott as Cynisca. 

Miss FortEscvE has in hand a new comedy by Mr. W. S. Gilbert, which 
she describes as being in his ‘‘ best vein,” and which she wishes to produce 
in London before long. One part she is longing to play is that of Con- 
stance in King John. 

An excellent illustration of English stage history is to be found in the 
exhibition now open in the Grafton Galleries. Scarcely a great player of 
the past is unrepresented on the walls. Most of the portraits are well 
known, but have an abiding interest and value. Not a few of them are 
lent by Sir Henry Irving, whose daring originality of style has not made 
him unmindful of the glories of the past. For a month or two, at least, the 
old Beef-steak Room of the Lyceum will be poorer by many remarkable 
works of art. Edwin Long’s portraits of Sir Henry as Hamlet and 
Richard ITI. are included in the collection. 

OnE remarkable feature of M. Filon’s work on the English stage, to 
which we have already drawn attention, is his appreciation of Sir Henry 
Irving’slife-work. ‘‘ We have before us,” he says, “ one of those rare careers 
which are so perfectly ordered towards the accomplishment of some end 
by a resolute and inflexible will that there is to be found in them no single 
wasted minute or ill-directed endeavour.” He once remarked, “The learning 
how to do a thing is the doing of it ”—“ one of the most thoroughly English 
aphorisms,” M. Filon says, “ever given out in England.” Triumphing as 
Hamlet, he “continued to make himself master of all the great Shaksperean 
roles, like a conqueror annexing provinces. Of course, he was not equally 
good in all, though to all he brought his understanding and his inspiration, 
and to all gave the stamp of his individuality.” ‘‘ He is too great for many 
of his roles; is out at elbow in them, so to speak.” ‘“ He himself has told 
us what the first duty of an actor is, to fit his part, to be the character, to 
personate ; and it must be admitted that, in following this principle, he 
has given proof of a versatility unsurpassed by Garrick himself; yet it 
would seem that the greater he has grown by study and thought (with the 
growth of his years and his fame), it has become more and more difficult 
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for him to squeeze himself into the smaller personalities he has had to 
represent on the stage, to sink in them that magnetic individuality of his 
own which constitutes his power.” 


“TRVING,” continues this acute French critic, ‘‘seems to me—may I 
venture to say it without seeming unappreciative of the excellent and 
even great actors of whom our great country can boast ?—to be pre- 
eminent in his art, the leader of his profession. He compels this admission 
by the beauty and unity of his life, by the splendid strength of his voca- 
tion, by the magnificent variety of his gifts, by his intelligent feeling for 
all the other arts and for the other ideas which belong to the spirit of the 
time. And, on the other hand, by the slow growth, the gradual develop- 
ment of his talent, by his spirit of independence and initiative, tempered 
by regard for the past, he is one of the incarnations of his race, one of those 
men in whom to-day we see most clearly the features of the English 
character. He has failed in nothing—he has not even failed to make a 
fortune. And in respect to this, should anyone charge it against him as a 
fault, he has given his defence in a saying which I shall quote in conclusion 
as a finishing touch to his portrait: ‘The drama must succeed as a 
business, if it is not to fail as an art. And, in truth, does Shakspere 
cease to be Shakspere because in Irving’s hand he is also a mine of gold?” 


CaRICATURES upon the stage of prominent personages are as obnoxious to 
the Licenser of Plays as they were when one of his predecessors insisted 
upon alterations in The Happy Land and other pieces about twenty-five 
years ago. President Kruger is not to be so burlesqued in this way, as the 
company lately engaged in playing The American Belle at the Theatre 
Metropole, Camberwell, learnt on official authority. The piece had 
previously been running in the provinces for some time without any sort 
of protest. 

THERE was a pleasant gathering at the Bath Club towards the close of 
April, when Sir Frederick Milner gave a supper in honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree. The company included Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry, Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord and Lady Skelmersdale, Lord and 
Lady Henry Bentinck, M. Jules Claretie, Miss Marion Terry, and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Jones. 

Mrs. Lanatry has obtained in California a divorce from her husband, 
on the evidence of witnesses from London. 


Mr. WILLARD returns to England early in June. 


STRANGE things occasionally occur in the making up of newspapers. Some 
years ago an elaborate and scholarly article in a morning journal on the 
Jewish race was followed by a three-line paragraph relating to the importa- 
tion of pork. Lately, in America, a prima donna’s testimonial to an 
infallible cure for a cold at the shortest notice appeared on the same page 
as an announcement that, owing to a cold, she was unable to sing that 
evening. 

Mucu discussion has been aroused by the question raised in The Theatre 
last month—namely, what is to be done with those who go late to the 
play? “I agree with you,” a correspondent writes, “that this nuisance is 
degenerating into a scandal. On the first night of Sir Henry Irving’s 
revival of Richard JII., during the courtship scene, a distinguished 
journalist and his wife annoyed the audience and possibly disconcerted the 
players by struggling to places in the middle of the stalls. The remedy 
would seem to be very simple. If the piece has begun, let the —e 
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be compelled to stand aside until the end of the act in progress. In that 
case they could see what they have paid to see, and would not be, as they 
are, a positive nuisance both before and behind the curtain.” 


“ The Theatre,” says the Birmingham Daily Post, “holds some very plain 
language this month to those dilatory playgoers who disturb their neigh- 
bours by coming in when a piece has just got in full swing. If theatrical 
vices of all sorts were not of such proved persistency, we might venture to 
hope that the remarks should become fruitful.” 


Like Mr. J. F. Nisbet, Mr. Clement Scott is not without a certain faith 
in palmistry. One Thomas Moore was charged at Leamington last month 
with pretending to tell fortunes by this means at the Assembly Rooms in 
that town. In reply, he produced testimonials from clients, the most 
important of these being from Mr. Scott, who wrote—“ The delineation of 
myself was like listening to the voice of my inner consciousness.” The 
defendant further pleaded that he was paid for phrenological examina- 
tions only. The magistrates, however, fined him two guineas and costs. 

Mr. CLEMENT Scott’s new book, The Wheel of Life, lately reviewed in 
these pages, has reached a second edition. 

CoNGRATULATIONS to Miss Jessie Bond on becoming Mrs. Lewis Ransome, 
and to Mr. Lewis Ransome on wedding so charming a bride. Ever since 
her first appearance in H.M.S. Pinafore at the Opéra Comique in—must 
we say it?—in 1878, Miss Bond has been a special favourite with London 
audiences, and all who can appreciate the genuine humour and daintiness 
of her acting and singing will hope that they have not seen her on the 
stage for the last time. 

Many poor London children will have good cause to remember the 
Diamond Jubilee year. Mr. Lowenfeld, in honour of the Queen’s Com- 
memoration, has invited as many little ones as the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre will hold to attend a morning performance of La Poupée, and, 
while their eyes and ears are delighted by sweet sounds and unaccustomed 
sights, their “little insides” will be regaled with tea and buns. Itisa 
kind thought, and will give a great deal of happiness to many a mite into 
whose life there enter but few pleasures of this kind. “Other managers 
please copy.” 

A piay by Mr. Ralph Lumley, called The Lay Figure, and adapted from 
@ piece that did well at the Gymnase last year, will succeed The Queen’s 
Proctor at the Strand some time during this month. It will be given 
under Mr. Arthur Bourchier’s direction. The cares of production will 
prevent Mr. Bourchier’s appearance in the performance of Pygmalion 
and Galatea, to be given at the beginning of June in aid of the Princess 
of Wales’s Fund to provide a meal for the poor. 

Mrs. CLEMENT Scott and Mrs. C. L. Carson long ago started the idea of 
forming an Actors’ Orphanage. Mr. Passmore Edwards took it up, and, 
with characteristic generosity, offered to bear the expense of the building. 
But how is the necessary endowment to be raised? That was the question 
before a meeting held in the Criterion Theatre last month, Mr. Wyndham 
presiding. Mr. Edward Terry and others took a pessimistic view respecting 


‘the probable response to the suggested appeal, and the discussion was 


eventually adjourned. Miss Ellen Terry made a delightful little speech in 
support of the project, ending with an announcement that she “ knew a lady 
who would aidit to the extent of £1000.” As to who that lady is we have 
no sort of doubt. Mr. Wyndham utilised the occasion to assail the Covent 
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Garden Fund—which certainly ought to be devoted to theatrical charity 
in general—and to plead for a tax on players’ incomes for a similar object. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Charles Ryley, of the Savoy 
Theatre. He was very young, but had already made a name. In the 
words of the Referee, he was a better actor than most singers, a better 
singer than most actors. 

JOURNALISTS cannot be ubiquitous, but may be recommended not to take 
very much on trust. The late Mr. Desmond Ryan, musical critic of the defunct 
Morning Herald, did a memorable thing about forty years ago. An impor- 
tant new opera was to be produced at Covent Garden Theatre. Mr. Ryan, 
wishing to be away from London on the first night, wrote an elaborate 
account of it from what he saw and heard at the final rehearsal. He dwelt 
upon the effect of particular passages, adding that the delight of the audience 
knew no bounds. The critique appeared on the day he arranged for ; and great 
was the horror of his employers on finding that, owing to the indisposition of 
the prima donna, the performance had had to be postponed. Something 
of this kind occurred the other day in connection with the non-appearance 
at the Albert Hall of Mme. Patti. A provincial contemporary stated that 
she faced a “full and enthusiastic” gathering, sang according to pro- 
gramme, and “granted encore after encore” in “her accustomed smiling 
and gracious fashion.” 


Mr. BrickwE.t has arranged with Mr. W. S. Penley to produce An Irish 
Gentleman, by Mr. David Christie Murray and_Mr. John L. Shine, at the 
Globe Theatre on June 3. i 

THE question as to the advisability of introducing famous figures of the 
past on the stage is likely to be revived before long. Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
thinks of appearing as the hero ina play which deals with the romantic 
career of Byron. “Now that lam myown manager,” the actor recently 
told an interviewer, “I intend to take up character parts. I am tired of 
playing jeunes premiers.” 

At the Comédie Frangaise, M. Claretie has granted a month’s leave of 
absence to M. Le Bargy, who will use it to make a tour in the south with 
the Lot de 1 Homme. 

Frédégonde is to be succeeded at the Coméddie Frangaise by a revival of 
L Etrangére, with M. Paul Mounet as Clarkson and Madame Wanda de 
Boneza as Mrs. Clarkson. 

MMe. BERNHARDT recently gave her yearly performance to the students 
of Paris, the play chosen being Za Tosca. The stage of the Renaissance 
that night is described as “literally a bed of flowers.” 

THE committee of the Coméddie Frangaise has accepted, & correction, a 
piece in three acts, Dans le Monde, by M. Berr de Turrigue. 

M. RovssEL, the jeune premier of the Odéon, is going to St. Petersburg 
for three years. 

THE old question whether players should feel the emotions they 
interpret has again been revived in Paris, this time by a professor at the 
Sorbonne, M. Binet, who contributes an article upon it to the Revue des 
Revues. Opinions as to it are widely different, as they have been ever 
since Diderot wrote his Paradoxe sur le Comédien. M. Mounet-Sully, of 
course, holds that the artistic emotion should be felt as if it were real. “I 
have known,” he says, “the fury of the parricide.” Perhaps the best con- 
tribution to the discussion is one by Mlle. Bartet. ‘“ When,” she writes, 
“*T feel the emotions of the personages I represent, it is from sympathy, 
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not on my own account.” After all, the point at issue is simple enough- 
The ideal actor ought to have imagination and sensibility in a very high 
degree, but at the same time must be able to hold both under firm control 
if he is to comply with the laws of theatrical effect. 


Mr. Mines Levick, long well-known on the American stage, died at 
Harlem on Easter Sunday. Born in England in 1822, he went to the 
United States at a rather early age, achieved success at Barnum’s Museum, 
and acted important parts all over the country with Edwin Booth, 
Charlotte Cushman, Lawrence Barrett, Rossi, Miss Mary Anderson, 
Madame Janauschek, and Miss Julia Marlowe. He withdrew from his 
profession about five years ago. One of his earliest characters was 
George Harris in Uncle Zom’s Cabin. 

Ir is announced that Mr. Walter Damrosch and Mr. Charles A. Elli 
have gone into partnership for the production of opera in New York and 
elsewhere next year, on a much broader scale than heretofore attempted by 
the former ‘alone. Operas are to be sung in French, German, and Italian, 
und many new singers will be engaged. 


Miss Orca BrRaNnpDOoN will not be a member of Mr. E. 8S. Willard’s 
company next season, and is looking out for a new play with which she 
may make a tour in America. 


Miss Lucite Hit, well known on the operatic stage, was recently 
married to a British army officer in America, her native country. 
Educated at the Boston Conservatory of Music, she went at an early age 
to Paris, where, thanks in part to the friendship of Mrs. John Mackay, 
she achieved an artistic and social success. 

THE cry for a national theatre has again been raised in New York. In 
Harper's Weekly Mr. Joseph T. C. Clarke urges that something like the 
Théatre Frangais should exist in that country. Such a theatre, he says,\ | ——) 
“would foster and formalise the dramatic genius and performing skill of a Nv Ta . 
continent. The writer for the American thestres has no incentive to the Y 
higher forms of his art. The American student who might become a 
playwright has no chance of seeing the best plays outside of books. Cc . 
When we continually concede the superior craftsmanship of the Frenck on 
dramatists, do we give thought to the formative influence of the Théatre 
Frangais upon the young minds of France?” We must not forgettoadd PF 
that Mr. Clarke believes in private endowment rather than a State cT 
subvention. 


Mr. Richarp MANSFIELD has in contemplation a revival of Timon of S$ 
Athens. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson is coming to England for a summer vacation. 

Mr. WILLIAM WINTER was recently entertained at dinner by the Lotos 
Club. Is he about to put down the pen? One part of his speech was si 
almost valedictory. “My career as a writer about the stage,” he said, - 
“seems to be drawing to a close. It has been freighted with exacting CA 
responsibility ; it has been inexpressibly laborious, and its conclusion 
would cause me no regret. I have no enmities ; and if ever in my life I 
have wounded any heart, I have doneso without intention, and I hope that 
my error may be forgiven.” 

















